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See eRSTAND LIGHT AND 
YOU KNOW PHOTOGRAPHY 


PERFECT 


Perfect pictures may only be made 
with perfect exposure! The "SELEC- 
TIVE EYE” of the Phaostron Model C 
Exposure Meter enables you to "SEE" 
what you are measuring as well as 
giving you the EXACT EXPOSURE 
FOR ANY PART OF THE SCENE 
FROM THE CAMERA POSITION. 
PHAOSTRON MODEL C METE 


the meter with the selective eye. 



























Shutter Speeds 
1/1200 second 
to 128 minutes 


F 1.5 to F 32 


Range 
Rielele Tr) 
1/1000 ft. 
candles 
ti 


MANUFACTURED BY IHE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS PHAOSTROD 


EXPOSURE METERS (MODELS A and 8 $60 





























SPECIFICATIONS 


1. By matching the light value of the 
sail with the light of the meter's match- 
ing window, the correct exposure for 
this portion of the picture is obtained. 


2. By matching the light value of the 
boat hull with the matching window the 
correct exposure for this portion of the 
picture is obtained. 


3. By matching the light value of the 
sky or the water with the light value of 
the matching window the correct expo- 
sure for this portion of the picture is 
obtained. 

4. An average reading of these ports of the pictur 
made from the camera position will enable you to take 
the guesswork out of exposure of your color pictures. 


If the exposure meter you have, or plan to get, does not have the follow- 
ing features, insist on the best—Get @ Phaostron Model “C” Exposure 
. The Meter that gives @ true reading from the camera position. 


|. “SELECTIVE EYE” 

. 1-1200 sec. to 2 hrs. 8 min. exposure accurately 
measured. 
. Easily Read Scale. (No crowding). 
. Direct Reading. 
. Sturdy Construction. 


(No delicate parts to continually get out of adjustment). 










(Greater range than any meter on the market}. 





(No difficult figuring necessary} 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


PHAOSTRON COMPANY 


5 $O. GRANADA ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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It’s fun to keep a record in COLOR PRINTS...a 


record of what you do, where you go, the things you 










see, a story picture of your life. In years to come it will 


be treasured above all else. 


COLOR PRINTS are 8’x 10” genuine three-color wash- 
off relief prints individually balanced and care- 
fully mounted. They’re made only from 35 mm. 
or Bantam-size Kodachrome transparencies for 
the unprecedented price of $3.00! Duplicate 
prints are but $1.00 if ordered within sixty days. 


PA RECORD 


wR 


_--, $900 
ONE SIZE 8 x 10 oe | 
UPLICATE PRINTS *19 gacu 









RINT! 


One week service... terms are cash with order plus 


a ten cent mailing charge for each print ordered. 


Keep a record... tell your story in brilliant, sparkling 


COLOR PRINTS. Send in your transparencies direct 


or through your dealer. 
a 
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HELPING HAND 


_ achieve contact prints of an outstanding 
quality, take advantage of the help you 
obtain from Agfa Convira Paper. You can count on 
excellent reproduction from any type of negative. 


Convira’s carefully balanced emulsion produces 
prints of brilliant, blue-black tone, uniform 
through all six grades of contrast. It is noticeably 
clean-working in development. It comes in Glossy 
and Velvet surfaces on both single and double 
weight stock. Ask your dealer for Convira today. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


CONVIRA PAPER 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Sirs: 

Maybe the famous Salt Mines of Si- 
beria aren’t so far away as some of us 
would imagine. Perhaps you think this 
sign appears in the Aleutian Islands or 
on Bering Strait where Alaska is just a 
hop, skip and jump from Soviet Siberia? 
Is that where we are heading? Will we 
soon be facing Adolph Hitler along the 
Arctic circle? I don’t know, but this sign 
was snapped on highway 62, not far 
from St. Meinrad, in southern Indiana. 

GeorcE F. Jackson. 
Evansville, Ind. 
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* REVOLVING LENS TURRET 
* FIVE OPERATING SPEEDS 





Companion of the Cine Perfex. Loads with 


35mm film, 36 exposures per load in black 
and white or color. Focal plane shutter | to 
1/1250th second. Coupled range finder — 
built-in exposure meter—flash synchronizer— 
many other advanced engineering features. 
It's the big bug in the ‘‘still" field. (Made 
in U.S. AS 


WITH F3.5 LENS... .$44.50 
WITH F2.8 LENS.... 59.50 








BIG CAMERA FEATURES »/“8mm ECONOMY 








With this new Cine Perfex Double Eight Camera, fine per- 
sonal movie making becomes as simple as taking snapshots. 
. .. It's a thrilling never-to-be-forgotten experience to see 
your family —the children — your friends — and even your- 
self as others see you—in action, in real professional-like 
movies done in gorgeous color or just black and white. 
With this new Cine Perfex you can make such movies . . 
it's as simple and as economical as making snapshots. 


MOVIES OF PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


Cine Perfex Double Eight brings a new simplicity to fine 
movie making. It loads with standard Eastman Magazine 
Film — obtainable anywhere. No complicated threading of 
film is necessary —just place the magazine in the camera 
and you are ready to go. Five operating speeds give slow 
and slower motion — normal action — fast and faster motion. 
Revolving lens turret permits use of telephoto lenses for 
interesting close-ups. Your dealer will be glad to show you 
this new Perfex. 

WITH F2.5 WOLLENSAK LENS.............. $59.50 

Carrying Case, Extra. $6.50 


CANDID CAMERA Corp. of AMERICA 


844 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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“Into the Wind" 
Sirs: 

This photo might be called “High Wind.” 
The photog. really had to lean into the wind as 
much as the photo shows to maintain his bai- 
ance while 
shooting some- 
thing on the 
lower deck. He 
is Albert Sch- 
wab, student 
photographer at 
Overbrook High 
School. The 
picture was 
taken on an ex- 
cursion steamer 
on the Upper 
IIudson during 
a class trip to 
West Point 
Military Aca- 
demy. 

Anyone who 
has been on the Hudson on a windy day such 
as we encountered will readily attest to the 
validity of the photo. A hilarious time was had 
by all with a wind so high it had the girls’ 
dresses around their necks! 

LEonaArRD BECKER. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








Photography ia England 
Sirs: 

My American friends have asked me about 
photography here while we are at war and | 
am glad to say that war-time restrictions have 
not hampered amateur photography to any 
great extent although one must keep away from 
military objects and works of defense. 

STANLEY ATKINSON 
Newscastle-on-Tyne, England. 





“Air Raid" 
Sirs: 

Times Square may have cause to tremble 
one of these days, and a sign on the Great 
White Way 
might look like 
this with bombs 
dropping — if 
we don’t have 
more blackout 
practice. You 
once had a 
picture like this. 

The effect 
was made by 
shooting at a slow shutter speed, 1/10 second, 
and swinging the camera at the same time. 

I only hope it does not represent the shape 
of things to come. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALBERT E. THom. 











WOLLENSAK 
ENLARGING 


VELOSTIGMAT* 
2°£4.5 $12.50 


.» FOR 


up. From $10. Money-back guarantee. 








AKE beautiful enlargements, worthy of your artistry, that you can 

exhibit with thrilling pride. Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmats* 
are surprisingly inexpensive, yet they faithfully retain the detail, bril- 
liancy and gradation of the negative. Optically refined to give maximum 
performance. The choice of many leading professional and amateur pho- 
tographers. Free trial period—your opportunity to find out what you 
really can do with enlargements. Speeds f3.5, /4.5, {6.3; focal lengths 2” 





WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 625 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COSTS 
SO LITTLE 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





WOLLENSAK 














“Blackout Flash" 
Sirs: 

I have been thinking of using one of those 
infra-red “Blackout” filters over my flash re- 
flector as described in Minicam, June, page 20. 
But I would use it for taking pictures of wed- 
dings, courtroom scenes, etc., where the flashes 
are objected to. 

It occurs to me that it might be just as good 
if the flash were subdued. In many cases, dim 
flash would not be noticed. 

Howarp AMENS 
San Francisco, Calif. 

THE LIGHT of a flash lamp lasts only a frac- 

tion of a second. It often is not noticed unless 

one is looking toward the flash. Animals and 
children pay no attention to it. The Speed 

Midget Photoflash has the shortest duration 

(1/200 second) and therefore is least notice- 

able. Other lamps having a brief flash include 

the No. 5 (1/75 second) and No. IIA (1/60 

second). Flash lamps can be coated to cut 

down their actinic output; this is described 
briefly on page 112—ED. 





Photogenic? 
Sirs: 

MinicaM is a bright spot of the month not 
only for its informative articles and special 
features, but for the battles that are fought 
“In Focus” and out of focus. 

I should like to suggest the word ‘“Photo- 
philic” to replace the word photogenic. It is 
surely Greek to me, but it implies a liking for 
being photographed. Too many of us say we 
don’t take a good picture. It is because we 
try too hard. We “mug” instead of being 
natural. 











“My husband needed him for part 
of a photographic composition!" 





EAT YOUR CAKE 
ANDHAVE ITTOO! 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For the fullest enjoyment of your color or 
black and white movies or stills, show 
them on a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen! 
It has the superior light reflective quali- 
ties, that are especially needed for bring- 
ing out the true colors of color film, which 
is more dense than black and white. The 
Da-Lite Beaded surface also reproduces 
brilliantly and accurately every gradation 
of tone in black and white film. See this 
famous Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen sur- 
face (the result of 32 years of screen 
manufacturing experience) at your deal- 
er’s today! The Da-Lite Challenger 
(shown here) is one of many styles avail- 
able. Some are priced as low as $2.00*. 
Write for literature! 


*Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 8M, 2723 Ne. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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FOOLPROOF 


SYNCHRONIZATION 
At Top Shutter Speeds! 





By means of an exclusively developed microm- 
eter adjustment on the plunger cable, you are 
now assured of foolproof synchronization at top 
shutter speeds for Compur, Compound, Eastman, 
Ilex, Wollensak, Argus and most focal plane shut- 
ters. Your pictures are protected and your shutter 
is protected. 

The MODEL “TWO” stresses an unique “spider- 
web” bulb socket: retracting plunger which permits 
setting of shutter at will: moulded rubber cables: 
indestructible wiping contacts: plus many other 
advantages which make it the ultimate in synchro- 
nizer performance and value. 


FREE! A regular 50¢ CHARDELLE METEOR-FLASH 
Flas Calcasie se? MODEL 59,95 
FLASH MODEL “Two”. “ONE Complete 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER FROM: 
AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc. 


18S East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN REP.: FRANK A. EMMET CO. 
2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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I believe photogenic people are those who 
feel at ease and able to put themselves into 
the spirit and mood of a scene with the least 
effort. 

AppIsONn SIMs. 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Jekyll and Hyde" 
Sirs: 

I want to butt into the mystery dept. of 
July Mrinicam (page 4) to put in my theory 
of the “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” photo show- 
ing a man smiling with one side of his face 
and frowning with the other as seen in a mirror. 

I bought the magazine and sat at the drug- 
store fountain drinking a coke and reading the 
“In Focus” column. 

I believe it is possible that the subject has 
the right side of his face paralyzed. One some- 
times meets people who have suffered an injury 
and are left in that condition. Being a dentist, 
I have often noticed a crooked, one-sided 
smile after certain nerves are anesthetized. But 
I prefer to think it the result, as you suggested, 
of deliberate mugging. 

It can be done. I tried sticking the tip of my 
tongue through my teeth at the corner of my 
mouth at the right, and at the same time 
smiling to my left at the soda fountain mirror. 
There was the solution of the riddle. The left 
side of my face was smiling in the mirror and 
the right side was serious. 

H. James Hacsetsen, D.D:S. 
Lisbon, N. D. 
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“Would you mind paying SOME 
attention to the ceremony?" 
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% Solar Enlargers bring out the best in every negative. 
If you strive for the full tone scale and fine gradations of 
a prize winning pictorial print . . . or the wire sharp 
detail and wide contrast range of a commercial subject, you 
will want a Solar Enlarger. Solar Enlargements are easily 
distinguished by their fine contact print quality. The per- 


fected light and optical system, plus the exclusive patented , 


features found only in a Solar have made these fine enlargers 
the choice of professional and amateur alike. Available 
accessories adapt the Solar for use as a camera and a copy 
Stand . . . for portraiture, table tops, macrography and 


photomicrography. 


This big valuable book tells you how 
to make enlargements of professional 
quality. Written by experts. Profusely 
illustrated. Covers every phase of en- 
larging — dodging — double printing 
— developing, etc. Write Dept. PP941 
for your copy today. 





Manufactured by 


& 


223-225 W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO, ILL., USA. 


GEABLE LENSES. 


RAPHY. 





! Vavuaste 
Free cncatise ON 
Enlarging / 


9 MODELS — FOR 
35mm. to 5x7 Inch 
PRICED FROM 


$3950 i} 
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LATE FOR SUMMER PLANNING? 


PHOTO OPPORTUNITIES 















Week of thse 
Gust cebeerd)/ 


Summer quickly passing, you say? True... but not 
even summer affords the picture opportunities that 
lie just ahead. So get your MASTER, today. Enjoy 
its exposure dependability for the remaining summer 
days ... and be ready to take full advantage of the 
picture opportunities when colorful autumn rolls 
around. Logically, you’ll select the MASTER... 
for its many exclusive features such as limited and 
highly selective viewing angle . . . quick set exposure 
dial for color control . . . widely spaced scale mark- 
ings for easy reading in adverse light . . . dependable 
WESTON sensitivity for accurate shooting indoors. . . 
these and other features assure the precise exposure 
results you want in black and white . . . and better 
color in your Kodachrome. See the MASTER at your 
dealer’s today, or, write for literature. Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument ey meng 649 pe 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, U 


WEST O N 
Exposure Meters 
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“The club decided to try a mutual-criticism and friendly-discussion night.” 














Poetry Department 

Sirs: 

The pictures, sent, are just a few, 

To show the kind of job I do. 

I’m not a whiz, I 
know ; but say, 

Who else got perfect 
in one day? 

And as you see, I 
don’t confine 

My snapping to one 
certain line. 

Variety has filled my 
files 

With frogs and skunks 
and endless miles 

Of scenic views, which 
here abound. 

More beauteous sights 
cannot be found. 





But say, I ’most forgot to tell 
That I think Mrnicam is swell. 
I’ve missed two copies, I confess, 
Since first it came from off the press; 
But that’s because I didn’t ken 
That such was in existence, then. 
And do I use them? I should say! 
I read, and read, ’most every day. 
Yet not content to just peruse; 
I try the things that I can use. 
And I’ve been benefited, too, 
By doing as it bids me do. 

Roxie FirzsimMons. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 





Poetic License 
Sirs: 


“Help!” cried Tessar as Berghiel opened the 
gate and made off with Dollina. “Zeiss will 
never do,” she cried as she ran and got into 
her FOCAL PLANE. “Contax,” cried LEICA as 
he spun the propeller and took off in pursuit. 

It being a beautiful Summar day, visibility 
was good, and she could see the villain racing 
down the road in his Rouveicorp. Taking 
EXAKTA aim, she let fly with a tank of hypo, 
which burst in front of the car clogging the 
works. Berghiel and Dollina were overcome. 


Landing quickly she raced over and carried 
Doutuina to the plane. “Take it Easex, kid,” 
said Zeiss. “Everything is Wexti that ends 
well, my little BANTAM.” SQUEEGEEING each 
other, they climbed back into the plane and 
flew back to Leica and Robot. Said Leica to 
Robot, as they returned to the ranch house, 
“its Plaubel that Graflex had something to do 
with this.” 

Let’s make a Memo of it. 

Lioyp Harrison. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Uses Standard 8mm. Film 
Costs Only 10c for an Average Scene 


REVERE 88 CAMERA 
@ Makes movie-making easy. 
@ Eastman - type spool and 
spindles. 
@ Automatic film - threading 


sprocket. 
@ Five speeds, including slow 
motion 


@ Built-in view finder. 
e@ With fast Wollensak F3.5 
lens— 


$29.50 with F2.5 tons, $44.50; 
32 F1.9, $64.50. 





ITH a Revere 8mm. Camera, you can 

take thrilling full-color or black-and- 
white, “theater-quality” movies as easily as you 
now take snap shots. Action scenes cost about 
10 cents each (ready to show). The Revere 
takes the clearest and steadiest home movies 
you have ever seen. Its advanced design (pocket 
size), its exclusive automatic film-threading 
sprocket, five speeds, including slow motion, 
precision construction and many other proven 
features make Revere the outstanding value of 
8mm. movie cameras. The Revere will give 
you years of pleasure. Ask your dealer to show 
you this remarkable Eight and start taking those 
movies you have always wanted! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 


320 East 21st St. Chicage, fil. 
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trust the 


new G-E 


Exposure Meter 





stills, and you’ll save on film. 
Advantages you'll appreciate: 
@ Hermetically sealed against moisture 
@ Speedy, one-hand operation 


@ Unfailing accuracy—a big help for color 
@ Extra sensitive, incident-light measurement 


@ Sharply directional 


More for your money — 3 meters in one! 


Ask for helpful new booklet. ‘*Tips on Better Child Pictures,” by 
Ruth A. Nichols, noted child photographer. Get it at your dealer’s or 


write General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL 4% ELECTRIC 
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at good photo 
dealers 


for VACATION SHOTS 
you'll never forget! 


Set your camera by the new G-E and you'll get correct 
exposure every time. You'll be thrilled by the easy way 
it helps you get gorgeous color, sparkling movies and 


HOLLYWOOD 


BY MICHEL JACOBY 





@ BIG SHOT outfits like Technicolor, et al, spend 
millions each year on research. Yet, it takes some 
clever amateur to pop up with the right idea. 
And one of the brightest ideas to burst upon our 
horizon in a long while comes from E. J. Chapman, 
local aircraft worker. It may turn out to be the 
answer to the color fan's prayer. 

Chapman has a method of sensitizing ordinary 
bromide projection paper for printing Kodachrome 
transparencies. It is a one-shot method, he says 
and all you have to do is place a slide in your 
enlarger ,project it on the prepared paper as 
though you were printing a black and white print 
and run it through a series of baths to complete a 
full-color print. 

The process is by no means perfected, but the 
practical application of this idea will if realized 
just about do to black and white what the gaso- 
line engine has done to the horse and buggy. We 
hope to have more dope on this in the near future. 
Chapman shows that the greatest photographic 
scientist is no smarter than any of us amateurs. 
That's what makes photographic life fascinating. 


@ RECOMMENDED for the Hall of Shame: Those 
whisperers who keep alive the canard that one of 
our most reputable film and paper manufacturers 
is Nazi-controlled . Arm-chair photographers 
who talk a swell picture . . . The guy who shoots a 
35 mm., makes a fuzzy I1xl4 and then claims it 
was made on a 4x5 negative . . . his twin who 
attempts to justify a lousy print with claims to 
“composition” . . .the "Scotch" movie fan whe 
gets just what he deserves when he shoots cheap 
positive cine film in place of negative and his 
subjects look like they'd been dipped in ink... 
and last , but by no means least, the bird who in- 
vented film numbers and sizes ,a refugee from an 
asylum since few will enlarge without wasting some 
valuable part of a carefully planned negative. 


@ CHARLES CHAPLIN is probably one of Holly- 
wood's greatest photographers. He's a one-man 
show when he's making a picture. He runs the 
works single-handed, from getting the original idea, 
writing it, designing the sets, casting, directing, 
shooting and editing. Anyone of these s a tre- 
mendous job. 

In photography he has developed a special tech- 
nique. Look at any scene and you can instantly 
identify it as Chaplin's. Although he has some big 
camera name actually handling the camera while 
he acts and directs, Chaplin decides how that 
handling is to be done. He goes for full exposure, 
right into the shadows, and favors contrasty print- 
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ing on the theory that this is easiest on the eyes. 
He deftly avoids trick shots, believing that they 
do not progress the story ,and there is a mini- 
mum of camera movement, many less capable dir- 
ectors attempting to inject pace in a slow story 
by rushing the camera about. 


He will work at least two years on a single picture 
and will take weeks to get a single scene which in 
the end he may discard. This would be ruinously 
expensive to any other company and accounts for 
the fact that his productions cost as high as two 
millions each. Yet, no pictures have the world 
gross that his have, reaching an incredible four- 
teen millions. Hollywood, the land of light whines 
and jeers, holds its hat in its hand and calls him 
a genius. That's the highest praise obtainable when 
we remember that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country. 


@ LEW AYRES has a way of making prints trans- 
parent in working on them as paper negatives. 
The trick is to make a solution of one part tri- 
cresyl phosphate, one part benzine, one-half part 
acetone ,swabbing the print with this solution and 
allowing it to dry ... Mischa Auer will tell any- 
body that he's miserable because he's being kept 
so busy he hasn't time to exercise his pet Rollei- 
cord . . What cheap electric print dryer was 
yanked off the market recently. Underwriters wer 
shocked at the number of people it shocked... 
A certain hair-brained young actress suggests 
radium dipped sand in an hour glass for tray 
developing pan film. Not so dumb at that... 
Wallace Beery is planning to have built for himself 
a special enlarger for his 35mm negatives (if 
ever he gets around to printing any.) He's en- 
thusiastic about Varigam, doesn't like the idea 
of interposing the filters between lens and paper 
and will have his enlarger so constructed that the 
filters will slide into place before the light source. 


@ TYRONE POWER now swears by an Exakta 
and shoots Kodachrome almost exclusively 
Preston Foster discovered a funny thing. Since 
the power of wetting agents such as “Aerosol” be- 
came known he's found that a terrifically effective 
wetting agent is, believe it or not, stale beer... 
Abem Finkel, one of Warner's top-flight scenarists, 
labels his developers ‘borscht." 


@ RECOMMENDED for the Photographic Hall of 
Fame: Agfa's new fine-grain developer, Finex, which 
does all it's claimed to do . . . The Edgerton- 
Wabash experiments to perfect low-cost portable 
speed-lamp to take shots at 1/30,000 of a second 
. Eastman's voluntarily abandoning a ripe 
domestic market to supply the United States Gov- 
ernment with photographic necessities, not waiting 
for priorities demands . . . Also EK's new glass 
which, comes the end of the War, will give us 
high-speed wide-angle lenses of perfect definition 
° The National Bureau of Standards Testing 
Charts for lens definition in last month's Minicam 
Photography . . George Hurrell and John 
Hutchins for their ability to light a subject. 

















The simplified way 
to protect your Kodachromes 
and transparencies 


It's quick @ It's easy 
It's inexpensive 


This new invention eliminates the use of gless, 
tapes, clamps, mounting devices. COV-A- 
SLIDE is a clear transparency, banded with 
self sealing adhesive. You just press it on to 
your Kodachrome making an instant sealed 
contact but protects your film against 
scratches, fingerprints, dirt and dust. You 
can mount 20 slides in 10 minutes and a 
box of 40 COV-A-SLIDES (seals 20 Koda- 


chromes) cost only $1. 


How COV-A-SLIDE works 


it's a clear, acetate film banded with self- 

sealing pressure adhesive and a protective 

cloth coating. 

To use it requires only 3 quick steps: 

1 Remove protective cloth from COV-A- 
© SLIDE. 


2 Place COV-A-SLIDE adhesive-side down, 
© over film mount. 


3 Rub finger over COV-A-SLIDE, pressing 
e 


adhesive firmly into contact with mount, 
for instant seal. 
also be used In Kodaslide R Mount 


Can 
Changer if film is first mounted in thin, 
properly prepared mount. 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


110 WEST 32na ST. N. Y. 


World's Largest Camera Stere 


Built on Square Dealing 
Established 1899 
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ICTOR DE PALMA, one of Black 
Y tars consistent breadwinners, sent 

us a lovely new print which he titled, 
presumably for the hell of it, “Sweaters 
Are Photogenic?” Since the photographic 
syndicates are stuffy in their choice of 
titles (“Dawn,” “Spring” and “Harvest” 
being tacked on like so many rubber 
stamps) we suspected from the question 
mark that Victor had a quiet mad on. 

“How did you make this lovely little 
number?” we asked. 

“With a pin-hole camera and a pair of 
tweezers,” came the answer collect. 

We put the matter into the willing 
hands of our “Stanley, Get Your ‘Man, 
Department,” which he did. 

Victor de Palma chose his ironic title 
as a protest against those photographers 
who believe that a “hold still” and a click 
does it. It’s the photographer’s technique, 
patience, and planning that makes sweat- 
ers or a big bass drum photogenic. 

The first picture, Fig. 1, deserved to be 
discarded, de Palma says. “The slanting 
position of the girl is awkward and fails 
to give the effect that I was trying to 
suggest of outdoor early fall. The shadows 
across her face look like dirty streaks. The 
tree in the background throws emphasis to 
the left side of the picture, away from the 
subject. 

“In the second shot, Fig. 2, the girl’s 


FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 


ARE PHOTOGENIC! 


BY VICTOR DE PALMA 





body is clumsy. The open space between 
her left arm and body is filled with dark 
leaves, giving a cramped, bunchy effect. 
Even cropping the tree didn’t remove the 
pine needles growing out of her hair. 

“Finally we get away from the tree but, 
as you see in Fig. 3, pick up a few truck- 
loads of unimportant detail. I tried to 
make the girl’s hair windblown, but it is 
only untidy. The shadows on the left side 
of her face are too heavy. 

“Fig. 4 is from the final negative. I had 
to flop the negative and trim it a little in 
order to get Fig. 5. The shadows and the 
hair and cheek were lightened by dodging. 

“My intention was to get into one print 
all the elements of a beautiful day and a 
charming girl with windblown hair. It 
was made with a Rolleiflex on a sunny 


FIG. 4 














2:2 °° f° Pee, 


LIFE started something recently with a series of pictures of motion picture starlets in various 
types of fetching sweaters. Other magazines followed suit. The Hays office even was quoted 
as to types of sweaters which would and would not be subject to motion picture censorship. 
A picture of an outdoor girl can be attractive without necessarily being a sex-appeal gr 


day, on Agfa Superpan Supreme film, fil, discarding three negatives and making one 
1/100 second. finished print. Nothing is arbitrarily pho- 
“A session in the darkroom resulted in togenic. The photographer makes it so.” 
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ENTIRE negative FIG. 1 
FIRST composition. FIG. 2> 


PICTURES 


By AVER@ S@LacE 





pen it a 7G 3 A vy YOU’VE TAKEN a good picture, what next? 


Do you just print it without actually investigating all 

its possibilities? Or do you try to break through and 
discover some of the unrealized effects and compositions 
that hide within the picture’s borders ? 

Actually there are only three main ways in which the 
“straight” picture can be changed: (1) Trimming, (2) 
Swinging, and (3) Reversing (printing the negative with 
the emulsion side away from the paper. 

The easiest way is to make two good prints of the en- 
tire negative, reversing one print. Then study these with a 
pair of L-shaped cardboards. 

When composing a picture from which you hope to make 
many different compositions, it is a good idea to have the 
main interest near the center of a large X as in Fig. 3. If 
the eyes of the subject look away from the camera, it will 

THE triangle enclosesmain ¢ &@Sy to create apparent changes of expression. 
interest elements. FIG. 4 The original picture used to make these illustrations was 
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FIRST we swing our 
frame to make a verti- 
cal picture that cuts 
diagonally across the 
Picture. The white 
lines show the part of 
the picture used to 
create this enlarge- 
ment. a 


made indoors. Black velvet covered the arms 
and body. Sprigs of pale pink phlox were 
arranged around the head so that the whole 
effect was within a triangle, as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

The entire original negative is shown in 
Fig. 1. Trimming as in Fig. 2 gives the best 
composition that still retains the effect origi- 





FROM fEXPOSURE 


HOW TO GIVE NINE LIVES JO YOUR NEGATIVES 








nally seen in the viewfinder. It’s a pretty 
good result. But we’re not satisfied. Let’s 
give this picture a thorough going over and 
see what can be done with it in the illustra- 
tions that follow. 


WE turn the negative 
over and select a nearly 
square area from the 
center. An _ intimate 
closeup’ effect results. 








BACK to the origi- 
nal print, this time 
swinging the frame 
at the opposite 
angle to make a 
horizontal picture. 
Result is to create 
a more aloof ex- 
pression as at left. 


THE reversed print 
is used again. This 
time the square 
frame has to be 
tilted and opened 
to include more of 
the surroundings. 
The base for the 
head is a pleasing 
innovation (at left). 


NOW our frame 
cuts a square pic- 
ture from the unre- 
versed print. The 
head is in the upper 
left corner, giving 
a new “lift” to the 
whole composition. 
Note that this effect 
(at left) was 
achieved without 
swinging the frame. 








WE USE the long narrow panel to cut a vertical 
area from the unreversed print. The result, sur- 
prisingly enough, is a pleasing horizontal picture. 





ON THE reversed print we apply the same narrow frame at a slight 
angle, and the result is another strikingly simple horizontal composition. 


FINALLY we move the frame in 
for a genuine closeup. We find 
that the eyes, nose and mouth, 
although beautiful by themselves, 
do not create a satisfactory effect. 
The soft texture of the hair and 
the delicate pattern of the flowers 
are needed for a complete picture. 
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1. TO GET an accurate estimate 
of the area within range of the 
average camera, hold two fingers 
on the nose in this fashion. FIG. | 


By DMITRI O'ROURKE 






2. WITH TWO fingers held 
as above, close the right 
eye. With the left eye, 
make a note of a point in 
the scene, such as a tree or 
house, limiting how far you 
can see to the right. FIG. 2 


3. THEN view the scene 
with the right eye. FIG. 3 
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OMPOSITION without a viewfinder! Paradoxical 

C though it may sound, it is not only practical, but also 

advisable. It is unexcelled for candid shooting, where 

the camera is advisably kept hidden until the appearance 
of the correct moment for clicking the shutter. 


It also is something to conjure with when traveling or 
just looking for likable scenes. It helps to visualize sub- 
jects in terms of pictures. It gives you a lens-eye view of 
a passing panorama, telling you when a scene is a dud, 
pictorially speaking, or when it warrants bringing your 
camera out of its carrying case. 


The system is simplicity itself. It begins with the theory 
that if some object is placed between the eyes, the field of 
vision is limited in proportion to the size of the object. 
It is as handy as, well, a hand. It amounts to laying one 
finger —or more as need requires— along your nose. 
Nothing more. If you can keep your thumb under control 
—resisting the entirely human impulse to put it to your 
nose—the system is not only a cinch—it’s safe, too. 


Here’s how: 
Fig. 1. Hold your first two fingers as shown. 


Fig. 2 How far to the RIGHT can you see with your 
LEFT eye? 
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LOOKING at scenes through a viewfinder, even 
when not taking pictures, is good exercise in 
composition. It helps you realize that every- 
thing the eye sees does not get into the pic- 
ture. The finger-tip method is simplicity itself, 
and a fine exercise for the eye, visualizing 
pictures even when the camera is at home. 


Fig. 3. And how far to your LEFT can you see with 
your RIGHT eye? 

The horizontal area you can see (with two fingers, it’s 
about 45 degrees) is the same as that covered by a hori- 
zontally-held miniature camera with the usual 2-inch lens, 
such as the Argus, Contax, Leica, Perfex, etc. It shows 
the area of the long side of the picture, 

A lesser area is covered by the small 
dimensions of the picture, with the 
camera held on its side, the angle of 
view is about 30°. To measure this 
angle, use four fingers, as in Fig. 4. 

The two-finger position measures 
the angle of view of many cameras, including square for- 
mat cameras such as the Argoflex, Rolleiflex, etc. 

This method can be used to estimate the angle of view 
of any camera. If your fingers are large or eyes deep-set, 
you may use one less finger than indicated here. 

You can quickly check your own camera’s horizontal 
and vertical angles of view. Setting up the camera opposite 
a wall or fence, it is a simple matter to check how many 
fingers are required to see what your camera sees. 

Then you can compose your picture in advance. You can 
determine picture possibilities well before you reach for 
your camera, and then shoot quickly. 








FOUR FINGER position 
measures short side of a 


standard 35mm. camera 
picture. FIG. 4 


USING just the index finger 
measures angle for a view 
camera such as the Re- 
comar. FIG. 5 








THREE FINGER position 
measures angle for the 
short side of a box camera 
picture. 


FIG. 6 


CINE shots are shown by 
six-finger position. FIG. 7 
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THIS subject makes a poor horizontal print 
because the heavy dark mass on the left 
throws the composition out of balance and the 
feeling of height in the stone columns is lost. 


A SQUARE picture improves the geometric 
balance but does little to improve the interest. 
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" HAT SHAPE” is a question no 
one would dare ask in the early 
days of photography. Pictures 

came back from the drugstore in neat 

little rectangles, and it was heresy to 
think of them in any other form. 

Portrait studios played with ovals, cir- 
cles, vignettes and irregular vignettes, but 
snapshooters stuck loyally to neat little 
rectangles, preserving every precious 
square inch of picture detail. 

One day, someone found that the ex- 
cellence of a picture depends not only on 
what is included in a picture but also on 
what is left out. When he proceeded to 
trim, lo and behold, he found that the 
entire mood of a composition could be 
changed by making a vertical picture 
horizontal, or a horizontal one square. 

The square shape, a photographic step- 
child, was discovered. Now, no one makes 
a final print without first deciding what 
shape it is to be. The best time to do this 
is before snapping the shutter. 

Some subjects almost pick their own 
picture shape. 

(1) Vertical picture areas express up- 
ward or downward movement, such as 
aspiration and oppression, the scaring win- 
dows of a skyscraper or the bottomless 
depth of a mine shaft fit this shape. 

(2) Horizontal areas express balance, 


“HAVANA.” Trimming to a vertical composi- 
tion emphasizes the height ef the columns 
and contrasts them with the tiny buildings 
clustered on the horizon. «a 











“SUNBURST” requires a square format because of the shape of the arch. Adding more 
of the dark arch either at the top or the bottom, as shown by the small illustrations at 
the bottom of the opposite page. only detracts from the center of interest. 


peace and relaxation. Landscapes, broad 
expanses of sea and sky, reclining figures, 
and quiet street scenes fit this shape. 

(3) Square areas are best suited to pat- 
tern pictures, especially where elements 
are repeated a number of times. 

Don’t be confused by the many excep- 
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tions to these general rules. Exercise your 
privilege of making any exception you find 
interesting. Only when in doubt, adhere 
to these rules and your subject will fit the 
picture shape you use. For representative 
horizontal and vertical pictures, turn the 


page. 





“MAGIC WINDOW” adapts itself immediately to the square because of the 
round window. Note how cleverly the picture is subdivided, in the center, by 
the bars framing the almost square picture of the distant domed towers. 





BOTH horizontal panel (above) and vertical 
Panel (right) do not suit circular picture. 








THE EYE enters any picture most easily from 
the lower left. This is facilitated here by the 
white corner and the implied motion of the 
walking woman. The zig-zag shadow also 


draws the eye from the left toward the center 
of the picture. These factors decide that “Side 
Street in Chichi, Guatemala” should be a 
horizontal print, trimmed as shown above. 


A VERTICAL print only adds superfluous 
foreground (left). The square (above) is not 
bad, as the street's perspective creates a ti- 
angular form that sometimes fits well into it. 










THE EFFECT of sunlit water and.clouds con- 
trasted with the huge dark hull of a vessel 
home from the sea unquestionably requires 
the vertical picture shape. There would be no 
toom for the graceful curve of the hull across 


{ "he 


the sun, no room for the long, lazy pattern of 
light on the water beside the ship, if this pic- 
ture were horizontal or square. This is an 
excellent example of the type of shot that 
‘selects’ its own appropriate picture shape. 
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HE most successful of today’s pho- 
tographers seem invariably to have 
reached the heights by photogra- 
phy’s “hard way”—which is to say by 
starting to do something else. The curious 
twist of fate that throws them into the 
field of picture-making is something al- 
most too vague and elusive to lend itself to 
a formula. Take, for example, the cases 
of two European pioneers in reportage, 
Munkacsi and Ejisenstaedt; or of one of 
today’s ace color men, Victor Keppler. 
Here you have, in one lump, a writer, a 
department store man, and a would-be 
lawyer. Why did they become photogra- 
phers? 

Take the case of the suave, cynical 
Munkacsi, who is properly the father of 
modern, glamor-on-the-wing fashion pho- 
tography: Munkacsi was a newspaper re- 
porter. And before that, he was a picker 
of hops, a cracker of walnuts, and a ma- 
nipulator of the many things a man often 
has to manipulate in order to survive in 
this most haphazard of all haphazard 
worlds. 

It all goes back to a little village in 
Hungary called Dicso-Szent-Marton, 
where Hungary boarded out its lunatics. 
Here, Munkacsi was born. 

There was an epidemic of poverty in 
Dicso-Szent-Marton. For years, little 
Munkacsi hobbled through the village in 
a cast-off pair of his mother’s high-heeled 
shoes. “My father,” he said, “could have 
been a dictator, because by birth he was a 
house-painter; he lacked, though, a very 
necessary qualification, he was honest. 
That’s why I had to wear my mother’s 
shoes.” 


a ee ee 
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The hope of the village was natural gas. 
Every man who owned a piece of land, 
believed that sooner or later gas would 
spurt up under his hearth. Munkacsi’s 
father said to him, “Son, as soon as we hit 
gas, I’ll buy you a suit of your own.” 

Munkacsi said, “I waited ten years for 
that new suit, and on my eleventh birth- 
day, when there was still no gas and no 
suit, I ran away.” 

For years, he wandered around from 
village to village, taking odd jobs. At 
night, he slept in any packing box that 
happened to be handy. Meanwhile, he 


wrote verse. 


@ EDUCATED by rule of pillar and post, 
and a scholarly study of billboards, Mun- 
kacsi found himself in time, a reporter on 
the Budapest newspaper known as Az Est. 
Here, he worked hard and long, preparing 
to become a kind of Hungarian Winchell. 
Only one thing saved him: a murder. 

It seems that Munkacsi had been taking 
pictures for some time, on the side. Pho- 
tography was one of his minor hobbies. 
And one day, leaving for a vacation, he 
took a small camera with him for pictorial 
work. While waiting for his train, he 
noticed an old man fighting with a soldier. 
This seemed of no particular moment, as 
southern European soldiers often beat up 
old men—if and when they were in the 
mood. Nevertheless, as a matter of rou- 
tine, Munkacsi unfolded his camera and 
took a shot. This was the kind of shot we 
have since come to call “documentary 
photography” — and wins prizes for the 
W. P. A. 

A few weeks later, when Munkacsi re- 
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turned to Budapest, the town was in an 
uproar. Murder was on trial. “Dog 
bites man,” was the order of the day, and 
the soldier was dead. The old man had 
done his work with a knife, and pleaded 
self-defense. 

Munkacsi suddenly remembered his pic- 
ture —as yet undeveloped. Quickly, he 
dashed to the darkroom. In high haste 
and excitement, he took out the roll, 
plunged it in the “soup”. Slowly, the 
image came out—and there, in black and 
white, was the thin thread on which the 
old man’s life hung. Unmistakably, there 
was the soldier’s hand holding a pistol. 
The old man, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, was fighting for his life. 

Over-night, Munkacsi was famous. He 
was the talk of Transylvania. The picture 
went on trial; the old man was free. 

A sudden call came from the editor’s 
office. “Munkacsi,” the editor said, “you 
are now our star photographer. Forget 
about writing.” 

Munkacsi has always been imaginative, 
skeptical, and keen as the point of a scal- 
pel. When an editor asked him to photo- 
graph his actress-wife, and travel out to 
his summer home to do it, Munkacsi did 
it. But, when Munkacsi turned in an ex- 
pense account coming to exactly three 
pengoes, sixty fillers ($3.54, pre-war ex- 
change) ; the editor said, “we’ll just shave 
off the sixty fillers.” 

Munkacsi answered, “Don’t strain your- 
self—I’]l even return you the three pen- 
goes.” The next day, he figured the num- 
ber of advertising lines that can be bought 


MARTIN MUN- 
KACSI origi- 
nated modern 
glamour - on - 
the-wing fash- 
ion photogra- 
phy. 
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for the following ad: “All furniture in a 
three-room apartment for sale.” 
He paid for the space with his three 
pengoes, sent the receipt to the publisher, 
with a note saying in choicest Hungarian, 
“TI have no desire to remain in a country 
where editors have to chisel for sixty fill- 
ers.” With this off his chest, he left for 
Berlin, where editors chiselled for higher 

stakes. 


e IN GERMANY, Munkacsi came into 
his own, developing the kind of photo- 
graphic reportage which was later intro- 
duced into this country by the pictorial 
magazines. 

He travelled around the world in search 
of high adventure and good pictures. He 
shot most of the celebrities of Europe and 
Asia Minor. He went hither and yon on 
the ill-fated Graf Zeppelin. He had a 
leg half-chewed off by a crocodile, in 
Brazil. He discovered, in Central Amer- 
ica, the famous Zora Agha, the 128-year 
old man with a name like a laxative. 

Then came the time for Heil and fare- 
well. One newly-Nazified Christmas, 
Munkacsi was assigned to a job of photo- 
graphing fruit. He made some twenty 
excellent shots. The editor of the Berliner 
Illustrierte, for which the pictures were 
intended, looked them over carefully, and 
threw five back. “These are bananas,” 
the editor said. 

Munkacsi agreed; he knew his fruit. 

“Bananas,” said the editor, “are not 
Aryan.” 

Munkacsi then delivered an oration. “I 
can stay in a country,” he said, “where 
they kill thousands of innocent people— 
but I can’t stay in a country where the 
shape of a fruit can hurt the eyes of a 
nation.” And with this swan song, he 
came to America. 


e@ ONCE in this country, Munkacsi set 
about revolutionizing the technique of 
fashion photography. He shot his open- 
ing gun on a certain freezing day in De- 
cember, 1933, when he took Mrs. James 
Bishop and Miss Lucille Brokaw, put them 
in abbreviated bathing suits on an icy 








in Az Est for three pengoes, and used it 
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RAIN-SLICK streets and their reflections scenes and in the kind of record shots 


always fascinated Munkacsi. In his na- Ga ae sew ciek emer 
ry Hops agg 8s ed photographs. He soon learned, how- 
gary, ays carrie¢ @ ever, that such pictures buttered no 


small camera. He delighted in pictorial potetees. 
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ALFRED EISENSTAEDT is one 
of the pioneers in minicam re- 
portage. While selling buttons, 
he “clicked.” 


HE IS a news photographer, 
par excellence, whose work is 
seen regularly in LIFE. His shots 
are not so much beautiful pic- 
tures for picture’s sake as pic- 
tures that do a reporting job, 
such as this shot showing a 
demonstration of a 1,000,000-volt 
flash of man-made lightning. 


beach, and started them running. Look- 
ing into the ground glass of his Adam 
reflex camera, he clicked. And this shot, 
published in Harper’s Bazaar, was the be- 
ginning of today’s trend for action, drama, 
naturalized excitement in the field of 
styles and women. 

Almost always using a large-size reflex 
camera and old-fashioned glass plates and 
making his enlargements from smal] sec- 
tions of the plates—usually while they are 
still wet—Munkacsi brought a newspaper- 
man’s technique into the frou-frou world 
of fashion. 

He, more than anyone else, developed 
and popularized the odd angle technique, 
shooting up at glamour and down on 
beauty. He contrasted pretty-pretty sub- 
jects with things strange, exotic, and bi- 
zarre. His pictures were vibrant, alive, 
compelling in interest. 

A little contemptuous of the world in 
general, and his contemporaries in partic- 
ular, he turned a dull field into a pageant. 
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life about as far away from pho- 

tography as a man can start, is 
Alfred Eisenstaedt. 
button salesman. 

Born in Dirschau, West Prussia, where 
his father had a department store, Eisen- 
staedt, in his early years handled nothing 
more complex than a Brownie; his whole 
concern with photography began and 
ended there. 

At sixteen, he went to work in a de- 
partment store in Gera, Thuringia. A 
year later, he was conscripted into the 
German army. 

On April 12, 1918, a piece of shrapnel 
passed through both of his legs, and one 
of the Kaiser’s surgeons pleasantly offered 
to amputate them. Eisenstaedt thanked 
him very much, but kept his legs. After 
the war Eisenstaedt found himself limp- 
ing around in search of the few jobs that 
weren’t there. Finally, his great chance 
came: he went to work selling buttons. 


A NOTHER EUROPEAN who started 


Eisenstaedt was a 
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e ONE DAY, by the same kind of coin- 
cidence that seems to have affected Mun- 
kacsi, Eisenstaedt took a vacation. And 
he, too, took along his little camera. Eisen- 
staedt, however, instead of shooting men 
in fights, shot quiet, gossamer things—like 
spider webs and dew on the grass. Re- 
turning from his trip, he showed these to 
the editor of a German photographic 
journal. The editor offered to print them. 
Aimlessly and soberly, Eisenstaedt said, 
“What do you think the chances are of 
selling pictures?” 

The editor said, “Why not try a few 
magazines and see?” 

Quickly, Eisenstaedt rushed home and 
gathered up his spare prints. To his 
amazement, the editor made a selection 
and plunked out cold cash. Now inspired, 
Eisenstaedt asked, “Do you think I can 
make any money with photography?” 

The editor said, “You can make a for- 
tune.” 

On fire, Eisenstaedt saved his money, 
invested in the best equipment German 
marks could buy, and turned out quanti- 
ties of salable, “beautiful, dull pictures.” 

For a long while, he free lanced. Then 
one day, in the offices of the Berliner 
Illustrierte Zeitung—where Munkacsi also 
worked—he met Leon Daniel, manager of 
the continental office of the Associated 
Press. And the upshot of this meeting 
was that on December 3, 1929, Eisen- 
staedt began touring the world for the 
German branch of the A. P. 

He bought himself a Zeiss Ermanox— 
the high speed miniature camera, which 
preceded the Leica. And with this, he 
began sensational indoor candid shots of 
the kind Dr. Erich Salomon had become 
famous with, during the hopeful days of 
the League of Nations. 

His first assignment, was an unexpected 
affair. The A. P. photographer who was 
supposed to cover the Nobel Prize cere- 
monies in Stockholm, took sick. In the 
emergency, Daniel took a chance on Eisen- 
staedt. 

Eisenstaedt’s work was so good, that in 
short order he was packed off on safari to 


Ethiopia, to gun for Haile Selassie. In 
short order, he was practically living with 
the crowned heads of Europe, and duck- 
ing with them each time an assassin took 
a pot shot. 

He did candid studies of Mussolini and 
Dollfuss, Hitler and Schuschnigg, Litvin- 
off, Eden, Beck, Goebbels, Barthou, Titu- 
lescu, and others of this ilk. So many of 
his subjects were marked for an early 
death, that Eisenstaedt worked practically 
arm in arm with the grim reaper; and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that his 
“morgue” has two meanings. 

Working almost entirely with miniature 
cameras, he rushed out most of his work 
in the bathrooms of hotels. 

When Europe started flaming, Eisen- 
staedt headed for America and “Life”. 
Or, as he puts it, with a trace of under- 
statement, “I saw no chance for real work 
in Europe.” 


of Munkacsi and Eisenstaedt, is that 

of the ace color photographer, Victor 
Keppler, a man who became a photogra- 
pher by plan. “My old man,” said Kep- 
pler, “wanted me to be a doctor. But one 
day, in biology class, I had to dissect a cat. 
That ended medicine—also my stomach.” 


[: direct contrast to the success stories 


Keppler is one of the few popular Amer- 
ican photographers to be born in America. 
He is also that rare bird, a New Yorker 
born in New York. 


At a time when most American young- 
sters would be advancing in the Boy Scout 
Movement, Keppler, with a partner still 
in socks, opened a developing and print- 
ing business. Meanwhile, with a $1.98 
box camera, obtained through brilliant 
trading with a nearby hockshop, he shot 
anything and everything that came in 
front of his lens. One of his earliest pic- 
tures was of the Flat-Iron Building falling 
over backwards. “Today,” he said, “that 
would be a great picture. They would 
call it Surrealism.” But in those unen- 
lightened days, people could think only of 
saying, “It’s falling over backwards.” 
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VICTOR KEPPLER is the exception that proves 
the rule associating artistry with tempera- 


ment. In this respect, his competence and 
matter-of-fact approach have had a hygienic 
effect on the whole photography field. He 
looks—and works—like Groucho Marx. 
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“Give us a pretty girl on a beach,” said the 
advertising agency for Walkover Shoes. Kep- 
pler did it in the studio. Unlike Munkacsi, who 
shoots outdoors, wherever possible, Keppler 
prefers working indoors away from weather's 
whims, where lighting and other details al- 
ways may be controlled with accuracy. 


Nevertheless, Keppler went ahead, tak- 
ing pictures of everything, with everything. 
One picture, made with a pinhole camera, 
won a prize of $1000 and made his en- 
thusiasm spurt like a geyser. 

In spite of this, somehow or other, he 
found himself studying law. But the fra- 
grance of fresh developer and acid hypo 
never left his nostrils; and law died still- 
born. 


@ A WANT-AD offering a $10 a week 
job with a Japanese photographer, lured 
Keppler far from the cloisters of the law 
school. And soon, Keppler found himself 
taking the pictures, sweeping the floor, and 
cooking the Sukiyaki for his master. 
Time passed. Keppler took another 
leap in the direction of his goal. He 
played local politics, and became a finger- 





“ACCIDENT” is the element ruled out in 
Keppler’s approach to “perfect technique 
perfectly executed.” No wonder he swore 
when a fly alighted just as the shutter 
was pressed. It meant a retake. The pic- 


print photographer, snapping thousands of 
fingers in the hands of the law. 

Now, it so happened that a certain poli- 
tician, patterning himself on the model of 
Teddy Roosevelt, decided, one day, to col- 
lect stuffed animals. He approached the 
heavily-moustached Keppler, possibly with 
stuffing in the back part of his mind. Out- 
wardly, however, all he said was, “How 
about shooting my collection?” 

“All I can take,” Keppler said, “with 
My present equipment, is their finger- 
prints.” But, as the man wanted full, 
Museum of Natural History studies, an 
agreement was struck, and the man in- 
vested in full studio equipment for Kep- 
pler. Again, Keppler’s drive got under 
way, and again, he shot anything and 
everything, this time on 8x10 plates. When 
he was through, he not only had a pros- 


ture was for Topping and Lloyd advertis- 
ing agency's client, National Eagle Whis- 
key. But when the prints were examined, 
the retakes became discards; the “acci- 
dental” shot, with the fly. was accepted. 


pectus for a museum, but an impressive 
set of commercial samples. 

Months of pavement-pounding fol- 
lowed, with the usual discouragement. He 
sat so long in most of the offices that the 
cleaning women took him for part of the 
set-up. He became a perpetual thorn in 
art directors’ sides—a professional nuisance 
with a never-say-die quality that is best 
appreciated in retrospect. 

Horatio Alger, these men felt, was all 
very well in his place; but the place isn’t 
here. One art director, in an effort to get 
rid of him, said, “Bring me in a shot show- 
ing spinach in a white saucer, on a white 
plate, on a white cloth—and make it so 
good that the customer’s mouth will 
water.” 

Keppler stayed up all night, made shot 
after shot, and by the next morning, even 
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EISENSTAEDT would have executed the 
assignment for this picture as a candid 
shot, “ECLIPSE,” taken perhaps on Times 
Square. Keppler assembled the crowd in 


his studio. Note the diversity of types, 
people old and young, in the cast. Faces 


his mouth was watering. 

When he presented the prints, the di- 
rector was embarrassed. “It’s all a joke,” 
he said, “I didn’t think you could do it.” 

Keppler was ready to take his spinach 
and do a Popeye. The agency’s man beat 
him to it with a twinge of something or 
other. “I’ll try and make it up to you,” he 
said, “here is a real order.” 

With this concrete bait, Keppler took 
four hundred dollars he had saved up, 
said “goodbye to fingerprints,” and open- 
ed what he called a “collapsible” studio. 

Keppler maintains that the place was 
genuinely “collapsible.” At night every- 
thing folded up; the darkroom became a 
bathroom, the floodlights became reading 
lamps, the tripods bunks. 

In the interim, Keppler worked as few 
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run the gamut of expression from boredom 
te open-mouthed amazement. A candid 
shot of so great a number of people could 
have been better, but it would have de- 
pended on a certain amount of luck. 


men have worked since the building of the 
Pyramids. He shot, shot, shot; experi- | 
menting with everything he could think 
of experimenting with, from rhythmic 
designs to color. The business grew, and 
every nickel above food went back into 
equipment and supplies. 

He made himself so proficient at so 
many phases of his work, that he built 
himself a reputation as a kind of Canadian 
Mountie in the field: always bringing 
back his quarry. His ingenuity was only 
outstripped by his drive. 

Today, an outstanding color man, he is 
one of the few men in his class who still 
takes pictures for exercise, shooting what 
he thinks other people won’t, and shooting 
it when he thinks other people won’t. And 
if and when he gets what he wants, noth- 





ing else matters; he would just as leave 
walk into the most exclusive client-execu- 
tive meeting in his undershirt, with a 
two-days’ beard, and smoking his habitual 





cigar under his Groucho-Marx-mustache. 
The only thing he cares about is being able 
to say with a sure, steady, satisfied voice: 
“Gentlemen, here are your pictures.” 








1/25 second. FIG. 1 


WATER has a prime- 
val fascination. Our 
earliest ancestors 
could not escape it. 
Today, a photogra- 
pher can spend a 


lifetime filming a sin- 
gle drop of liquid, let 
alone the majesty of 
a miniature Niagara. 
By varying the shut- 
ter speed, effects are 
obtainable varying 
from that of a bridal 
veil (Fig. 1) to a 
batch of beaten egg 
white (Fig. 4) 
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1/200 second. FIG. 3 


THESE PICTURES all 
were taken from the 
same point, at about 
75 feet. From a 
greater distance, the 
same effect would be 
obtained with slightly 
slower shutter speeds. 
Closeup would re- 
quire faster speeds. 
The details of the 
flowing water and 
flying spray show 
where a slow or fast 
shutter was. used. 
This shot, at 1/200 is 
the best one. 























“WHEN good fellows get together.” 


REAT sailboat pictures are elusive. 
G Their common heritage is a will- 

o-the-wisp viewfinder impression 
of speed and grace and white canvas 
against a blue sky. 

As soon as you press the shutter, how- 
ever, things begin to happen. The sky and 
the sail turn the same color, the water 
loses movement, and the hull its grace. 

Against this wretched conspiracy—and 




































BEST ANGLE for approaching or receding 
boat is at about 45 degrees. Taken from the 
lee quarter on the starboard side, this shot 
reveals every part of the boat. The ensign is 
flying and the class registration number is 
plainly seen. Hazy, late afternoon sunlight, 
Super XX film, yellow filter 1/1000 second, /16. 
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who hasn’t cursed the perversity of inani- 
mate things—I have a cure. With or 
without white flannels it slays a few of the 
devils that lie in wait for the ebullient 
camera fan with a light step, and a song 
in his heart, who trots down to the water 
with a camera. 

It is a tradition among camera maga- 
zines to say that a good camera can handle 
any job, but in photographing sailboats, a 
lot of good cameras come to grief. I favor 
a twin-lens reflex ; mine is a 1A Rolleicord. 
The 2'4x2'4-inch negative allows a good 
enlargement, and the reflex feature is 
practically indispensable to my way of 
working. 

Boating action is fast and good pictures 
wait for no one, which is why cameras 
using sheet film or plates belong on the 
beach. Try wrapping yourself around a 
stay on a small pitching sailboat, where 
holding on is a matter of two hands and 
even a strong bite. That’s when you thank 
your stars for the automatic film transport, 
so you can shoot in succession without 
having to look into a red or green film 
window. 


Accessories 


The trick in sailboat photography is to 
preserve the feeling of a fiyweight skim- 
ming along at lightning speed, to capture 
the grace of a turbulent wind bellying a 


— 


EVEN SMALL boats offer good possibilities 
for inboard pictures. Here, the sails offer a 
natural frame. The high camera angle keeps 
the shoreline out of view and gives a water 
background. Super XX film, yellow filter. 
(K2), 1/100 second, f16. 
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fine, young sail. The eternal anomaly of 
a closeup that gives, not another picture, 
but a different one, is the hazard of sail- 
boat photography. 

Unless you use a telephoto lens, a sail- 
boat at forty yards, that is, anything 
smaller than the yacht the admiral gave 
his daughter, comes out like a lost piece 
of gray paper on a spacious watery base. 
And when you clamber aboard some col- 
orful gay bit of a ship that was feathering 
along in a breeze, you find ropes, sail, 
people, and chairs in your way, and no 
over-all perspective. 

The only accessories I find necessary 
are a lens shade and a filter, such as a 
Wrattan K2 or G. I always loop a tight 
cord around my equipment and tie it to 
myself; thus if we go down, we go down 
together. For dramatic shots, a red (A) 
filter creates a dark, black sky. 


Choice of Film 


I use panchromatic film, such as Agfa 
Superpan Press or Eastman Super XX, 
usually at 1/125 second f16, with a filter. 
The small stop lets you take a series of 
shots of an approaching boat without 
bothering to focus. With a 35mm. camera, 
I use Finopan or Panatomic X film and an 
exposure of about 1/100 second at f8. 

Most sailboats are predominantly white, 
from the white of a power boat hull to the 
sky-filling expanse and spotless canvas of a 
sailing vessel. If you want the whites to 
appear dazzling against a dark sky, use the 
orange (G) filter. This gives a little more 
of the dramatic contrast than with the yel- 
low (K2) filter. With the lighting at an 
angle to the subject, but mainly from the 
front, beautiful gradations from dazzling 
white to dark gray then appear in a 
curved sail or hull. Angular backlighting 
lightens the sky and darkens the sails. For 
silhouettes, use backlighting, aiming to- 
ward the sun. 


Shutter Speed 


But don’t hide the camera when clouds 
roll up. Thundering skies and foam- 
flecked waves are the handmaidens of 
heavy weather and sea “atmosphere.” 
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Exciting sailboat pictures must capture an 
element of conflict to tell a moving story. 
What better conflict is there than an angry 
clutching wave, a close threatening cloud, 
and a bit of a sail tossed perilously into the 
trough of a giant swell? 

Sailboats don’t require trigger shutter 
speed: 1/100 second is fast enough for 
most shots. However, to allow for the 
pitching of a small boat and also the cam- 
eraman’s nervousness it is a good idea to 
increase shutter speed to 1/200 or 1/300 
second whenever possible. 


Camera Angles 


Racing boats can be stopped by panning 
the camera and following the subject. 
When doing so, try opening up the dia- 
phragm a bit to throw the already blurred 
background out of focus. Frozen action, 
as we learned in the early 30’s, lacks in- 
terest while a slight blur gives the illusion 
of motion, enhancing the picture. 

Boats approaching or receding at about 
a forty-five-degree angle present the fullest 
photographic possibilities. Head-on, as 
well as broadside shots lack depth. The 
exception is a low-angle shot from water 
level, of the bow of an approaching h’‘th- 
speed craft, a la steam roller. The |» 
angle increases the apparent height of the 
boat. 

Don’t attempt to compose the picture 
perfectly while taking it. Time wasted in 
doing this often results in a lost shot. Cen- 
ter the image on the frame. Allow about 
half the negative for the boat itself. Trim- 
ming and composing can be done while 
making the enlargement. 

Shooting pictures of boats, and notice I 
mention only boats, is one of the times 
when the rule about “not getting it all in” 
doesn’t apply. Good photos of vessels 
under way are good only when the entire 
boat is shown, so don’t allow the after end 
of the craft to run off the negative. 


— 
A BEAUTIFUL example of the proper use of a 
correcting filter, this shot of the aloft portion 
of the ship’s rigging shows perfect separation 
between all of its parts and the sky. Leica 
camera, Elmar 35 mm. lens, Agfa Finopan 
film, yellow filter, 1/200 second, f9. By Ric- 
cardo Moncalvo. 























Pictures taken inboard, however, with 
interest centered on some one part or op- 
eration require fidelity to the Original 
Daisy Picking Rule: viz, if you put every 
daisy in the meadow in your basket, you’ll 
need a truck to get home. On inboard pic- 
tures, eliminate the extraneous detail, and 
thus “point up” your center of interest. 

So, brother Photographer, the next time 
your imaginary lookout calls “Sail Ho,” 
grab your camera and run, don’t walk, 
into a realm of photography that is as 
fascinating as it is beautiful. 

In the meantime, here are some pointers 
learned in the schooi of hard knocks, and 
also some market hints for those who like 
to earn the price of some new camera or 
darkroom accessories : 


SHIPSIDE DO'S AND DON'TS 


Don’t have a lot of cumbersome, bulky equip- 
ment. The average boat places a premium on 
space which doesn’t allow large cameras or a 
host of extra accessories. 

Don’t place too much faith in plateholders— 
they fog easily on craft having limited shelter 
and are a nuisance to keep track of and change. 
Use filmpack or rollfilm. 

Don’t try to get good shots on a rough day 
from a small boat unless your camera is 










equipped with a 1/300 second shutter speed o1 
faster, lest the movement of the boat on the 
water in relation to other objects results in 
blurred negatives. 

Don’t sell pictures of a boat without the 
owner’s permission. Don’t sell pictures for ad- 
vertising unless accompanied with a release 
signed by each identifiable person in the picture. 


Don’t forget to take filters, at least a medium 
yellow one. A medium red filter is unexcelled 
for extremely dramatic effects while an orange 
filter will put that extra bit of “snap” into your 
prints with fleecy clouds and darkened water. 
In marine pictures, more than any other field, 
contrast is of the utmost importance. 


Some Do's 


Be courteous. A simple explanation of what 
you intend doing will often get access to yacht 
clubs otherwise closed to the public. 

Insure your equipment. For 2 per cent of its 
value, your camera and accessories can be in- 
sured against loss by going overboard or getting 
soaked by spray. It is very comfortable to know 
the loss is covered when the sunshade or filter 
drops over the rail. I know. I’ve had the 
feeling. 

Remember, the promise of a free copy of the 
prize shot will often get cooperation which 
otherwise wouldn’t be forthcoming. When using 
a tripod on board a boat, be sure it has rubber 
caps on the leg ends to prevent marring var- 
nished decks. For the same reason, always wear 
soft-soled shoes on board any boat. 


Now, for the selling hints on the next page. 


THE PRINT (left) was trimmed to eliminate 
the sail seen here. Rolleicord, Super XX 
film, yellow filter, 1/200 second, fll. 


“AT THE TILLER.” Taken aboard a 16-foot Comet class sloop, this portrait 


uses strong sidelighting plus reflections from the sail onto the face. 








SUNLIGHTING from the side makes for texture in closeups. By 
Ralph Leone, from Rockefeller Center Camera Club Exhibition. 


MARKETS FOR MARINE SHOTS 


1. Rotogravure sections of local papers (up 
to $3.00 each) use marine pictures on the pic- 
torial side as well as series which tell a complete 
story. 

2. The owner of a boat and his guests are 
customers for prints. The accepted price for an 
8x10 print on double weight matte stock is about 
$1.00. Remuneration is much higher on photos 
taken on order. 

3. Boating magazines (about $3.00 each) 
use pictures of the newest types of boats in your 
vicinity each year. They also are a good market 
for news coverage of important regattas, power 
boat races, etc. Illustrations for articles dealing 
with cruising on waters of interest to large 
groups of yachtsmen are also acceptable. In 
many cases, the pay for photos is increased if 
they are accompanied by captions. 

4. Handicraft magazines are always in the 


market for pictures of new and unusual types 
of boats or gadgets and inventions pertaining 
to boating. Pay varies greatly. 


5. Manufacturers of boats, fittings, hard- 
ware, sails, paints, etc., are always in the mar- 
ket for interesting photos of their products in 
action or use. Pictures of this sort should con- 
tain some human interest and not be just an- 
other picture of the item. The winner of an 
important race is of interest to the JOHN DOE 
COMPANY if a JOHN DOE MOTOR or 
JOHN DOE SAILS were used. 

6. Local daily papers buy spot news shots 
of people of local prominence with their boats, 
race results, new boats in the area, and yacht 
club activities if the material is spiked with an 
unusual approach. Let your pictures pack a 
wallop and you'll find newspaper editors will 
welcome contributions, rewarding you well for 
your work. 
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PAPER shape on glass above ea- 
sel creates background. FIG. 1 


DARK background same as hair. 
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= EFFE CTS 


SIMPLE DODGING VARIES BACKGROUNDS 


N ENDLESS VARIETY of unusual and 
striking background effects can be intro- 
duced into almost any picture, or undesirable 

backgrounds entirely removed. This background 
control method is used without retouching or in 
any way changing the original negative. It is done 
by dodging while printing an enlargement. 

The only extra materials needed are: (1) a 
sheet of high-grade window glass, without flaws or 
irregularities, (2) some heavy opaque paper, either 
white or light gray, (3) a pair of scissors, and 
(4) some books or other support to hold the glass 
above the easel, as in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 shows the original picture. A spotlight 
beam across the background would help separate 
the model’s dark hair from the surrounding area. 
Fig. 3 shows this effect. Other variations are illus- 
trated in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. The method is the same 
in every instance : 

The picture is composed on the easel in the usual 
way. The sheet of glass is then placed about seven 
or eight inches above the easel. Lay a sheet of 





FIG. 2 LIGHT beam is dodged in. 





. TO ORDER 


BY RAY KERSHNER 


paper on the glass and outline the figure 
in pencil. The shape of the spotlight 
beam is also marked. Carefully cut out 
this shape. It is shown in use on the 
glass in Fig. 1. 


To eliminate the background com- 
pletely, use the entire cut-out section sur- 
rounding the figure. 


Place this cut-out dodge on the glass 
sheet so that its outline coincides exactly 
with the image projected on the easel. 
Set a small weight on the dodge to keep 
it in position ; insert the enlarging paper 
in the easel and print. 


THE skylight effect is introduced in the back- 


For more dramatic and unusual effects, ground with the same basic cut-out used for the 


as in Fig. 4, cut out parts of the dodge __ effects shown below. The skylight frame was 
and reassemble them on the glass to pro- § 9tawn on the dodge and these strips cut out. 

‘ ae The remaining parts were placed in position 
duce skylight or similar effects. on the glass sheet and the print made. FIG. 4 








SIMPLE variations of the plain cut-out dodge DODGE used for half the total exposure time 
include printing with the dodge in position produces light gray background. The head 
for half the total time and then removing it. and the highlights on the left arm are sepa- 
The upper corners are then burned in, using rated from background but the result is less 
cupped hand or cardboard as dodger. FIG. 5 effective than Figs. 4 or 5. FIG. 6 
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NATURE is a riot of color. The effect of many 
of these colors remains unnoticed until we try 
to discover what's wrong with a color pic- 
ture, for example, cf a girl next to a yellow 
road or a green tree. FIG. 1 





COLORED WALLS | OPEN WATER 























Not white, but colored light is reflected by colored walls, water, foliage, etc. 


oe 


HERE’S more there than meets 

the eye!” This saying goes double 

for subjects in color photography! 
The eye estimates the amount of light 
on a subject and calls it bright or dark. 
An exposure meter can measure the 
amount of this light. But neither the eye 
nor the exposure meter tells the color of 
the light or of its reflections. 

Illumination for pictures outdoors is of 
two kinds, direct and reflected. Direct light 
coming from the sun furnishes most of 
the illumination for color pictures. But 
some reflected light always is present. 
The sky itself acts as a huge reflector. And 
every surface of water, beach, road, build- 
ing and even the subject’s costume also 
acts as a reflector. 

These reflectors seldom are pure white. 
When they have color, that’s when color 
photography complications begin. 

The color of the reflections is doubly 
important when pictures are taken in the 
shade, for all of the illumination then is 
reflected light, from sky, ground, vegeta- 
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FIG. 2 


tion and buildings around the subject. 

If you will study some Kodachrome 
slides using a strip of white paper for 
color comparison, you will see here a 
tinge of red, there some yellow or other 
unforeseen color on a face, or on a white 
area. You didn’t notice this tinge when 
the picture was taken. But now, in the 
slide, you can study the oddly colored 
area. You may find near it, a colored 
wall, costume or other surface as the source 
of the undesired reflection. 

Color Bleeding 

The amount of this effect can be seen 
in advance. Before shooting, inspect the 
subject carefully, especially where two ad- 
jacent colors meet. The effect is called 
“color bleeding.” One color seems to 
“leak” over to the next as if it is a flow- 
ing liquid. 

The amount of color bleeding can be 
controlled by varying the size or distance 
of the reflecting surface. In Fig. 5, for 
example, the girl’s costume could be moved 
closer or further away from the boy’s face. 








OBJECTIONABLE tinges of 
color can be made tolerable 
by inclusion of the color 
source. The color that “mis- 
leads” the eye in a scene 
can also do so in the result- 
ant photograph, if the color- 
































reflecting areas are included. 
Trim down the picture, elim- 
inate the trees, and the 
greenish cast becomes inex- 
plicable. Then we say that 
the color rendition of the 
picture is distorted. FIG. 3 


CORRECTION can be ob- 
tained by “washing out” un- 
desired reflections with a 
daylight (blue) flash lamp. 
The closer the lamp to the 
subject, the greater its effect 
as compared to the daylight 
on the scene. FIG. 4 

















MOST important and most often overlooked, 
reflections from clothing affect nearby ob- 
jects as well as the wearers. Reflections 
from the young lady's blouse illuminate one 
side of the man’s face. These reflections are 


all right if the reflected light gor into the 
shadows, and the girl’s blouse is white. If 
blue. or green, it may give the side of boy’s 
face an unnatural cast. Arrows indicate how 
light is reflected. FIG. 5 
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Dark ‘‘colors” do not reflect much light. 
In Fig. 6, the shadow beneath the chin 
is quite heavy only slightly relieved by a 
barely perceptible line of light along the 
jaw line. 

Sometimes the shadows can be lightened 
by no more than a slight change in head 
position such as is shown in Fig. 7. The 
shadow side of the face is turned more 
toward the reflections from the blouse. 
The shadows are therefore opened up a 
little more and the line of light separating 
the chin from the neck is more noticeable. 

The addition, of the hat matching the 
blouse, also tends to make the whole pic- 
ture more acceptable to the eye in that 
the colored reflections on the face are 
not isolated from the mass of color which 
causes them; being tied together by the 
hat and the blouse, they become more 
acceptable to the eye. 


Clothes as Reflector 


In Figs. 8 and 9 the greater reflectivity 
of the bright (yellow) blouse is instantly 
evident in the greater luminosity of the 
shadows. The line of light separating the 
chin from the neck is also increased. This 
is why light-colored clothing is often sug- 
gested for color. 

The pleasantness of the picture is not 
destroyed by the introduction of the same 
hat as is used in Fig. 7. In fact the color 
of this hat is somewhat lightened on the 
under side by reflection from the blouse 
and from the model’s face. Discretion of 
course should be exercised in the selection 
of the color of the hat with the blouse 
so that a clashing of the reflections on the 
shadow side will not occur. 

In all of these four pictures, the model 
is three or four feet from the background. 
Moving her this distance away makes the 
background almost negligible as a factor 
in reflecting light onto the subject, unless 
it is very extensive in area. Reflections 
are usually weak as compared to the 
principal light source. 

Slight shifts in position have a great 
effect on the intensity of light from the 
reflections. Therefore remember that if 
the reflected light is desired, get very close 
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to the reflector with the subject. If it is 
not wanted, shifting the position just a 
few feet often eliminates it almost en- 
tirely. This naturally does not apply to 
the very large surfaces such as the surface 
of a lake, a broad expanse of blue sky, or 
a very large clump of brilliantly green 
trees. Distance enough to eliminate the 
reflections from these objects would neces- 
sarily have to be relatively greater. 


Study Subject Before Shooting 


Water is a good reflecting surface if it 
is large enough to make its effect felt at 
some distance. Being below a subject, it 
helps illuminate the shadows created by 
an overhead sun. 

When the camera is above, the water 
surface makes a pleasant neutral back- 
ground. Deep water makes the best back- 
ground. Shallow water often is colored by 
reflections from the bottom, giving the 
water a gray or muddy tinge. 

The amount of reflected light can be 
controlled by changing not only the dis- 
tance from the reflecting surface to the 
subject, but also the angle of reflecting sur- 
faces as shown in Fig. 13. A strong light 
coming over the model’s shoulder striking 
the white pages of the magazine which 
she is holding will bounce light back into 
the shadows beneath her chin and on the 
far side of the face. By bringing this sur- 
face closer to the face, the shadows can 
be more strongly illuminated. By pushing 
it farther away or by turning it slightly 
away, the illumination of the shadows 
can be cut down. 

Notice (Fig. 13) that the far cheek has 
a dark line of shadow which serves to 
separate it from the background. In black 
and white photography and in color pho- 
tography it is always wise to look at the 
edge of prominent features such as the 
bridge of the nose, the far cheek line and 
the lip line to make sure that either by 
reason of color contrast or brightness con- 
trast, there is a distinct separation of these 
prominent features from that part of the 
picture which lies immediately behind 
them. A light line can be created by 
bringing in a reflecting surface, a dark 
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A GIRL may appear very attractive in “cold” THE ADDITION of a hat to add reflection 
colors such as light blue, green, or violet, from above, and a tilt of the head may be 
but may not photograph well in them. FIG. 6 enough to illuminate the shadows. FIG. 7 


ee Wee 


LIGHT colored clothing is recommended for THE SAME hat here as above, now appears 
color pictures, especially with subjects of lighter because of the reflection from the 
fair complexion. FIG. 8 light dress. FIG. 9 
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line by killing off the reflections, but mak- 
_ ing sure that direct illumination supplies 
enough brightness on the features near the 
camera to make for a separation of tones. 
Kodachrome Effects and Causes 

Distorted coiors may be caused by in- 
correct exposure. Kodachrome when un- 
derexposed yields dark transparencies with 
very dense and off-color shadows. 

Overexposure is the cause of thin light 
Kodachromes with blank, “washed out” 
highlights. 

Early morning or late afternoon sun- 
light has an overabundance of red. Pic- 
tures taken outdoors before 9 a. m. or 
after 4 p. m. have an excessive redness, 
or the transparency may look purplish. 

Yellowish pictures result when the yellow 
filter (for use with black and white pic- 
tures) is accidentally left on the camera. 

Use of wrong type of Kodachrome 
causes distorted color rendering. There 
are two types of roll film, Kodachrome 
daylight and Kodachrome night (type A). 

Excessive redness is caused when the 
daylight type Kodachrome is used with 
artificial light. The “Kodachrome filter 
for photoflood” is required when using 
daylight Kodachrome with flood or flash. 

Excessive blueness is caused when the 
night (Type A) Kodachrome is used in 
daylight, unless “Type A Kodachrome fil- 
ter for daylight” is employed. 











6 LITTLE SECRETS 
To Paste In Your Hat 


For 


BETTER COLOR—BETTER PICTURES 


1. Always have plenty of light on the front 
of your subject—BUT get extra light in 
from the back or side as well. 


2- Learn to see and use all the light hitting 
the subject—VIOLET light, BLUE light, 
GREEN light, YELLOW, ORANGE, RED 
light. 


3. Use the whole picture area. Find your 
picture in the finder. 


4. Get your image sharp—in focus—with a 
steady camera. 


5. Expose correctly—and know it. 
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Excessive redness also may be caused by 
allowing a long time to elapse between 
exposure and processing. Kodachrome 
should be processed promptly. It should 
not be kept in the camera for a long 
period of time, especially in damp climates. 
For a complete list of Kodachrome pro- 
cessing stations see below. 


KODACHROME PROCESSING 


There are five processing stations for Koda- 
chrome in the U. S. All of these handle mo- 
tion picture Kodachrome. Film for processing 
can be sent to the nearest station. 


Amateur Kodachrome (35 mm. and Bantam 
sizes )is processed at Rochester, Chicago or 
Los Angeles. 


Professional Kodachrome is processed only 
at the Los Angeles or Rochester stations. 


The following is a list of world-wide process- 
ing stations for Kodachrome: 


Rocuester, New York 
Eastman Kodak Company 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
Kodachrome Professional Sheet Film 
Cuicaco, ILLinots 
Eastman Kodak Company, 1712 Prairie Avenue 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
San Francisco, CaLiForNiA 
Eastman Kodak Company, 241 Battery Street 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Los Ancetes (Hollywood Station), Catirornia 
Eastman Kodak Company, 1017 North Las Palmas 
Avenue 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
ene Professional Sheet Film 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., Ciné-Kodak Processing 
Laboratory 
1350 Okie Street, N. 
8-mm. and 16-mm. ‘a 
Toronto, CaNapa 
Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Hono.utu, Hawai 
Kodak Hawaii, Ltd., 1065 Kapiolani Blvd. (P. O. Box 


) 
8-mm. and am Kodachrome 
Lonvon. ENGLA: 
Kodak, Limited, Wealdstone, Middlesex 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
Bertin, GERMANY 
Akt. Fabrik, Friedrichshagener Strass 9, Képenick 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and epee Kodachrome 
StocKHOLM, Swepb' 
Hasselblad’s Sromneetidn, A. B., Nybrokajen 5 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Kodak (Australasia) Pty., Ltd., 252 Collins Street 
8-mm. and mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
JoHANNEsBURG, SouTH AFRICA 
k (South Africa) Ltd., 63, Rissik Street 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Parts, FRANCE 
Kodak-Pathé, S.A. F., Avenue Victor Hugo, Sevran 
(Seine & Oise) 
8mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome 
35-mm. and Bantam Kodachrome 
Bompay, INDIA 
Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Hornby Road 
8-mm. and 16-mm. Kodachrome. 
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COLOR bleeding is most pronounced when 
a reflecting surface is close to the subject. 
Lying on the sandy beach, the girl's head 




















receives warmly-colored reflections from the 


sand. This is a good way to illuminate the 


shadows in a portrait. FIG. 10 





COLOR bleeding may be 
avoided by having the back- 
ground away from the shad- 
ow side. Here the red brick 
wall cannot affect the near 
side of the face. FIG. 11 


WATER, being below the 
subject, serves to illuminate 
shadows under the nose and 
chin. These reflections are 
very helpful when the sun 
is directly overhead. FIG. 12 


A BOOK or magazine can 
be held so as to reflect light 
exactly where it is wanted. 
To give warm flesh tones, 
use a sheet of pink paper 
or cardboard. FIG. 13 





WHAT A man “sees” is an interpretation— 
modified by experience. He will say that a 
Projected color picture is too vivid, or that 
the colors are not true. He will be surprised 
a the real vividness of nature’s colors if he 
will deliberately look at them with one eye 
shut through a rectangular opening in a 
black card, thereby approximating the con- 
dition under which he views a color picture. 
There, incidentally, is one way to learn to 
judge picture values. Experience in framing 
scenes with a black card, viewing them al- 
ways with one eye, will develop picture 
sense and color awareness. Another viewing 
method is described on page 20. 
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OLOR FILMS ARE a new dimension in 
parlor fun. Like the baby enthralled with 
its toes, we like color for its own sake. So 

we pack some Kodachrome along on our vacation, 

“shoot off the cuff” hoping for the best, and like 

what we shoot because it’s ours. 

Yet we all know that with just a little planning 
every foot of those vacation reels, in either black 
and white or color, can be made to carry the fun- 
packed story and the long lazy memories of happy 
: NO matter whether your mode of va- = summer days. 

i cation travel is exotic or prosaic de- ‘ ‘ : 

: vote some footage to transportation. First of all, establish a general pattern into 

| which every shot must fall. Then, no matter how 

! haphazardly the individual scenes must be taken 

they can be assembled and edited to create a 

smooth-flowing, interesting picture. 






































The first weak spot in a vacation film is right at 
the beginning. Because most vacation films don’t 
begin at all. They generally open in the middle— 
after we have arrived at our destination and set- 
tled into vacation routine. No hint is given as to 
where we are and how we got there. It’s better to 
begin the vacation film closer to home. A scene of 
FILM a roadside pause for refresh- preparation for the trip, is a logical opener. This 
ments or to see a point of interest. ss 
It adds the feeling of “traveling.” ©an be made some time before or after the vaca- 
tion pictures. As long as it is “in season,” no one 
will be able to tell that it wasn’t made the morn- 
ing of your departure. Maybe you prefer an in- 
doors shot, showing the family reading travel fold- 
ers, planning the tour on a map, or choosing a 
stateroom on the deck plan of a steamship. Open- 
ings like this can be pointed up with humor. For 
example, a seashore vs. mountains argument, or 
difficulty in folding up the map. The opening 
may also be condensed into a single shot that dis- 
solves into the following scene. 

IN filming a vacation cruise, use Next show scenes of packing and, for an auto 
scenes of life on board as transition trjp, loading the car. This introduces the means 
shots between ones at ports of call. . A a ‘ 

of transportation without dragging in an other- 
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wise superfluous title. Bits showing the difficulty 
of closing an overstuffed suitcase, or squeezing the 
last small satchel, containing old work shoes and 
some odds and ends of fishing tackle, into the last 
available cranny of the auto luggage compartment, 
will expand this sequence entertainingly for a long 
film. If preferred, this scene, too, may be con- 
densed to a single shot connected by dissolves to 
the previous and following shots. Thus, in an open- 
ing shot taking from 45 seconds to several minutes 
of screen time, we establish the fact that this is a 
vacation film. No need for verbal explanation. 

En route there are pictures to be taken. There 
are shipboard games, if we are taking a sea voyage. 
Every one takes these, and little needs to be said 
about them. Traveling by train, there are scenes 
to be taken, on the train, or getting on and off. 
But since we all do that when we travel by train, 
keep these shots short. Photographing from a 
train or automobile is not difficult, if a tripod is 
used. Take pictures through the front or rear win- 
dows, not from the sides unless the scene is at a 
great distance. Otherwise, the objects rushing past 
the car on the screen will be blurred. 

In taking such landscape films, however, there is 
a fixed rule. Never shoot wide stretches of open 
country—they are flat and uninteresting on the 
screen. If you really want a good shot of some 
scenic point, stop the car and take the picture 
from outside. It will be worth the delay. 

Arriving at our destination, we should get a 
general shot of the place—city, hotel, harbor, or 
whatever it is. In the excitement of arrival, this is 
often overlooked. But it need not be taken then. 
It may be shot at any convenient time after ar- 
rival, and placed in its proper sequence in editing. 
This scene serves to establish the locale for the re- 
mainder of the film and should never be omitted. 








THERE is no better way to identify 
scenes and places on the trip than 
by shots of unusual signs or markers. 


ARRIVAL at resort or hotel is indi- 
cated by a shot of the building. This 
also establishes the film’s setting. 


KEEP “cute kiddie” shots at a mini- 
mum in vacation reels. Save most of 
them for a film of your family life. 
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If, of course, we are on a tour of several 
places ,the same thing should be done for 
each place we visit. 

If there are any interesting signs or 
posters explaining points of interest, the 
name of the town, the name of the hotel, 
by all means photograph them. Frequently 
these shots may be made to serve in lieu 
of titles. Be sure, in this connection, to 
get sufficient footage of each sign for easy 
reading. Err on the side of too much in 
this case. The excess can always be re- 
moved in cutting, whereas a sign which 
does not stay on the screen long enough 
to read is worthless. 

Now we come to one of the frequent 
weaknesses of the vacation film—pictures 
of people. Not that the average vacation 
film is lacking in pictures of people. The 
usual difficulty is in the other direction. 
Most vacation films, like most vacation 
snapshots, are composed exclusively of 
people. The procedure runs something 
like this: The party arrives, let us say, at 
Washington monument. Immediately, 
cameras are unslung and snapshots—or 
movies—are taken. First I take you— 
then you take me, in front of the monu- 
ment, of course. In the confusion, and 
rush to see other sights, the monument 
itself is completely overlooked, and when 
we get home, having done the same thing 
elsewhere we have again the typical vaca- 
tion movie. Composed entirely of close- 
ups of the same few people grinning into 
the camera, with little or no background 
visible, the picture might as well have been 
taken in our own backyard, and will in- 
terest hardly anyone but us. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we are to 
shoot a cold, impersonal travelogue when 
we go on vacation. Far from it. We 
should, of course, be the principal actors 
in our own films. But also consider the 
audience—they have seen us ; perhaps they 
have not seen the places we visited. There 
is on objection, in fact, it is an excellent 
idea, for one of the party to appear in the 
foreground, looking at the scene in ques- 
tion, pointing at some important feature 








of it, but not obscuring it. 

People present other problems. As a 
rule, keep strangers out of the picture. 
Not of course, picturesque natives, if we 
travel abroad. They are as much a part 
of the pictures as the buildings and moun- 
tains. If one of the party wishes to appear 
in the shot with the natives, fine. It will 
point up the contrast even more. But in 
local vacationing, the appearance of a 
camera brings forth a horde of lens lice 
who like nothing better than to edge into 
a picture with ridiculous posturings and 
grimaces. No matter how funny they 
may seem—some may be casual acquaint- 
ances, met at the resort, some strangers— 
avoid photographing them, or if you must, 
to get rid of them, cut the film out in your 
final editing. 

This applies to all casual acquaintances 
—it is better to be hard hearted, or diplo- 
matic, whichever is easier. But don’t 
photograph them. Time has a discon- 
certing way of making us forget who these 
people were — their very names in fact, 
and we have a film full of strange, and 
uninteresting, faces. It is hard to avoid 
photographing members of the party on 
a guided tour, but it is harder yet to have 
your best shot of the Grand Canyon 
spoiled by continual questioning from the 
audience as to who those people are. If 
they are doing something interesting, of 
course, that is different. Yet even then, 
it is better to have a member of your own 
group doing it. 

The problem is greater in the case of 
the usual mountain or seashore resort va- 
cation, merely because most of the activ- 
ity in these places consists of crowds of 
people doing the same thing. The solution 
is the same—don’t photograph strangers. 
Don’t even photograph their cute babies. 

All these don’ts leave the question— 
what to take? In general ask yourself: 
“What is different about this place?” 
People all eat, drink, and loaf pretty much 
the same way. There is, therefore, little 
use in photographing that—except per- 
haps a few short clips for transition pur- 
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WASTE no footage on groups of new acquaint- EVEN strangers, on the other hand, provide 
ances posed as for a snapshot. Anyone who is’ entertaining sequences when filmed in action 
worth filming deserves to be shown in action. on tennis court, golf course, or at the pool. 


USE a red or dark yellow filter to add per- USE fast film and an /1.9 lens on informal 
sonality to the skies in your landscape shots. entertainment. At half normal camera speed a 
Even a plain blue sky looks better filtered. slower lens may film slow action in dim light. 


THE spotlights used to light more formal en- HOMECOMING calls for at least one shot of 
tertainment at larger resorts permit working some familiar landmark as your car or bus or 
at normal camera speed at f2.8 on Super XX. boat or train passes it at vacation’s ending. 
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poses. But if the resort has some unusual 
sport or attraction, by all means photo- 
graph that. And have one of your own 
party (you, yourself, if you can get some- 
one to take the picture) participate in it. 

Incidentally, don’t be ashamed to ask 
people to film scenes for you. It is the 
easiest way to include shots of yourself in 
your own vacation movies. Of course, 
adjust the camera yourself, first. Let the 
friend or acquaintance stand-in for you 
while you focus. And carefully explain 
the viewfinder to them, to be sure that 
they get what you want on the screen. 

One more thing, before we get techni- 
cal. Most vacation films end at this point. 
But a vacation film needs an ending as 
well as a beginning. If filming a voyage, 
include a shot of the returning ship, and 
a flash of your party depositing luggage on 
the dock or the front porch. For an auto 
trip, show the car being loaded for the 
homeward journey and the arrival at your 
front door. These shots require but little 
film and can be taken at any convenient 
time. Included in the final film, they 
round it out and provide a logical closing 
sequence. 

The equipment problem is a big one, on 
any vacation. On our first movie vacation 
we generally take nothing along but the 
camera. Looking at the finished picture, 
we make a mental resolution to take a 
complete outfit the next time. And that 
is an even greater danger. 

Keep equipment at a sensible minimum. 
Take only what can be comfortably packed 
in a small light case which can be easily 
carried over the shoulder. More than 
that is tiring. 

In addition to the camera and film, in- 
clude a compact sunshade, two filters 
(medium yellow, and light red) and an 
exposure meter. If color film is to be 
used, the filters will not be necessary, 
though a haze filter, and a Wratten 2-A 
may be substituted. The haze filter looks 
like a piece of clear glass, and serves to 
reduce the bluish appearance of distant 
scenes, or pictures taken at high altitudes. 
The 2-A is a faintly yellow filter, which is 
used to prevent pictures taken in the shade 
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from being excessively blue. This bluish 
tint is reflected sky light, and tends to 
make shaded scenes appear colder in color 
than those taken in sunlight. The princi- 
pal function of the Wratten 2-A filter is 
to correct this and give a bit of “sun” to 
color scenes taken on overcast days. 

The exposure meter is a “must,” espe- 
cially with color film, which requires ex- 
tremely accurate exposure for best color 
rendition. In black and white, its use 
may be dispensed with most of the time, 
especially if the camera has a built-on 
exposure guide. But in difficult lighting 
conditions, the saving in spoiled film will 
quickly make up for the small added 
trouble of carrying one. 

A light tripod is always handy, though 
if you can hold the camera steady, and 
use only the 1” lens on your 16mm. cam- 
era (or a 13mm. lens on an 8mm.), it 
may be dispensed with. When using other 
lenses, however, such as the 3” telephoto 
(1%” for 8mm. cameras) a tripod is 
essential. These lenses magnify the scene, 
bringing it closer in the same way that a 
3-power telescope or binoculars do. This 
is convenient for closer shots of distant 
objects, but it must be remembered that 
while they magnify the subject three times 
its regular size, they also magnify any 
movement of the camera in the same de- 
gree. That is why a tripod is necessary 
for a steady picture with telephoto lenses. 

Some of the best vacation pictures occur 
at night, and artificial light is seldom 
available. It is out of the question to 
carry lighting equipment on a vacation, 
and even if it were possible, it would not 
be recommended, merely on the principle 
that this is a vacation and not a photo- 
graphic job. But some help can be had 
from fast film. If you use a magazine 
loading camera, this is no problem, since 
the change from regular to fast film, or 
from color to black and white can be made 
instantly, without loss of film. Otherwise, 
it would be wise to use the fastest film 
possible when you expect to shoot at night, 
or indoors. In this case, carry a neutral 
(light gray) filter. Ultra fast films will 

(Page 90, please) 
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“SCALING THE HOLY PRECIPICE—”. Pious “HEADLONG TO DEATH!” The second pil- 
pilgrims risk their lives for the “honor of grim loses his grip! Pictures of falling objects 
Allah,” near Tozeur in Southern Tunisia, it are easily faked by cutting out and pasting 
is claimed. Are these pictures phonies? up figures of suitable size. 


BALL LIGHTING! An incandescent sphere, 
the size of a child’s head, rolls dut of a fire- 
Place (above). It whisks across the room to 
the nearest window (right)! How done? A 
small cardboard disc held over the print while 
enlarging doges in the “ball” of lightning. 





WHITE geometric shapes 
against a black back. 
ground, lighted to elimin. 
ate all shadows. Nothing 
three dimensional here! |f 
the forms were against q 
white background, | they 
would be almost invisible] 
Yet there is plenty of light! 


TO ILLUSTRATE the im 
portance of the absence 
of light, let’s take away. 
or intercept, some of the 
light. Shadows result. They 
give form to the pyr 
sphere and cube. 
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KNOW LIGHT AND YOU KNOW PHOTOGRAPHY 
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F all the wonders of the world, and 

there are many more than seven, 

none is more wonderful than the 
phenomenon of light. It not only creates 
life—the blade of grass, even man him- 
self—but it puts on, daily, the most mag- 
nificent show which ever escaped a Holly- 
wood producer, that colossal spectacle of 
forms and colors known as the changing 
universe. 

Whether you are eager to discover what 
goes on in the vast spaces outside our 
world, or just curious about what goes on 
inside the atom, light says, “Here’s the 
way it is. Look!” With the beams of an 
X-ray tube, you can see through impene- 
trable objects; with infra-red light, you 
can cut through the haze of distance, take 
pictures in the dark, recover what has been 
blotted out or destroyed. Light can open 
doors, and close them; it can point things 
out, or hide them. And this is the amazing 
stuff which photographers use when they 
carelessly take a snapshot of a Sunday. 

Since the function of photography is to 
reproduce the shape and tones of things, 
and since light is the substance which 
makes this miracle possible, it is impor- 
tant, right at the start, that we learn about 
light—what it is, how it acts, what it does, 
and how to control it. 


Where It Comes From 


The light that shines on the earth comes 
from the sun. The stars, being distant suns, 
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provide a little, and the moon reflects a bit 
of the light she herself gets from the sun, 
but for practical purposes, all natural light 
is direct or reflected sunlight. 

The amount of light reflected by a full 
moon on a clear night is estimated at 
1/150,000 of that of the sun. A snap- 
shot of the moon itself, can be taken at 
about 1/25 second. But photographing a 
moon-lit scene, requires 150,000 times as 
much exposure as the same scene by sun- 
light. An exposure of 1/25 second by 
sunlight therefore would be equal to 100 
minutes (1 hour, 40 minutes) with the 
same lens opening for the same scene by 
the light of a full moon. 


Light Travels in Straight Lines 


There are two ways you can test this 
axiom for yourself. First, look at a beam 
of light in a darkened room. What you 
see is the atmospheric dust intercepting 
the light waves and reflecting them. If 
the room were dust-free you could not 
see the beam, only the spot of light when 
the beam hit the floor or a wall. 

For the second method, use a cardboard 
box, about the size and shape of a shoe 
box as in Fig. 1. Remove the cover and 
use it to cut a square of cardboard that 
can be slid along the sides inside the box. 
Placing this center card flat against one 
end of the box, run a hatpin or a needle 
right through the box and the movable 
card. Do the same with the other end, 






light is everything.” 
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using the hole made in the loose card to 
locate the position for the third hole. 
Finally, place a light at one end of the 
box and look through the other. If the 
holes are in a straight line, you will be 
able to see the light. But if you lift the 
loose card the least bit, the light will 
disappear. 


Light Loses Intensity 


The further it has to travel, the weaker 
it gets. The formula that accounts for 
this is called the law of inverse squares, 
and reads: Light decreases as the square 
of the distance. Let’s see if we can make 
that clear. When the distance between a 
light source and a lighted surface is 
doubled, the light spreads out and covers 
four times the area, each quarter getting 
one-fourth as much light. At three times 
the distance, the light covers nine times 
the area with one ninth the intensity. 
Fig. 2 shows why this happens. 


Light Is Reflected 


When you photograph a blazing bonfire 
or a burst of fireworks or in the city at 
night, you are photographing direct light. 
What you do in each of these cases is 
to photograph the actual source of light. 
When you photograph the moon, or a 
curvy torso on the beach, or a face in a 
mirror, you use reflected light. 

Reflected light may be: (1) specular 
(or even), (2) diffuse (or ragged) and 
(3) spread (or mixed). 

Specular light is reflected from a smooth, 
highly polished surface like a sheet of 
glass or chromium plate. See Fig. 3. When 
specular light is reflected from an ob- 
ject, it is difficult to see the object. That’s 
why coated paper is hard on the eyes 
and why glass-covered pictures are diffi- 
cult to view. 

Diffuse light is seen when you read a 
book printed on “wove” paper—each fiber 
of the paper presents a new surface to the 
light, sending the rays helter skelter all 
over the place. Fig. 4 shows what hap- 
pens when the glass used in Fig. 3 is 
broken up and crushed. 
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The light reflected by this crushed giass 
will be diffused if all of it is ground to 
a fine white powder. If some shiny par- 
ticles remain, they will continue to re- 
flect specular light. This combination of 
diffuse and specular light is called spread, 
or mixed light. That’s the kind of re. 
flected light we use most of the time in 
photography. 

Reflection increases with the polish of 
the surface or with the obliqueness of 
the angle of incidence. To prove the 
obliqueness part of this to yourself, take 
an ordinary sheet of white paper, one 
that does not have a shine to it, hold it 
near a reading lamp and tilt it at a 
sharp angle so that you will be glancing 
across the surface at the light source. 
You'll see a reflected image where only 
a moment ago there was just diffused 
light. 

You can see an object better by diffused 
light than by specular light. That’s why 
a person may inadvertently walk into a 
mirror. What he saw was not the object 
itself the (mirror) but the specular reflec- 
tion of distance objects and light sources. 
This becomes an interesting problem when 
photographing bright metals, glassware, 
oil paintings, pictures under glass, or 
other shiny objects. 


Light Is Refracted 


When a ray of light travels through 
empty space outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, or in a vacuum, it does so at a 


constant speed. But when it passes 
through a transparent substance like air, 
water, glass or quartz, it is slowed up. 
This slowing up depends on two things: 
(1) the density of the new medium, (2) 
the wave length of the rays of light. The 
denser the medium, the slower the rays 
travel. And the longer the wave length 
of light, the less will it be affected. 

As long as the ray of light stays in one 
medium, this slowing up causes no trouble. 
But when it starts moving from one 
medium to another, things begin to hap- 
pen. One of these things is that the 
slowing up bends the rays out of shape. 
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SIMPLE experiment proves that light 
travels in straight lines. FIG. 1 
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HOW light loses intensity. A light 
source at two feet is one-fourth as 
bright as at one foot. FIG. 2 


REFLECTED LIGHT 
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THE KINDS of reflected light. A 
smooth surface reflects specular 
light. FIG. 3 
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A ROUGH surface reflects diffuse 
light. FIG. 4 


THE WAVE fronts of light may be 
Visualized as parallel lines. FIG. 5 


An easy experiment to prove this involves nothing 
more than a pencil and a glass of water. Put the 
pencil into the glass at an angle, and look at it 
from a sharper angle. The lower end will appear 
to be bent up. An old disappearing coin trick 
was based on this phenomenon: the coin was 
placed at the bottom of an empty opaque bowl 
and the bowl was moved away just far enough 
so that the rim hid the coin; when water was 
poured into the bowl the coin mysteriously reap- 
peared. 

One other stunt, and then we'll explain why 
all this happens. Take a piece of heavy plate 
glass, as thick a piece as you can get, hold it hori- 
zontally over a table, place a coin under it and 
then offer to give the coin to anyone who can, 
while looking through the glass, stab the exact 
center of the coin with something like a tooth- 
pick the moment you say “Ready!” You'll get 
many volunteers, but the coin will still be yours 
when they’ve all had their try. Let them study 
the coin through the glass all they please; the 
more they do so, the more elusive will it seem when 
you give the signal. 

And now for the explanation. When a ray of 
light travels horizontally, the waves which com- 
pose it move vertically at right angles. The wave 
fronts are all parallel, like a row of buttons strung 
on a thread. Looking at them sideways, they’d 
look like Fig. 5. 

As long as this wave travels through one homo- 
geneous medium, the space between the lines, 
which represents the wave length of the ray, will 
remain the same. But let’s see what happens when 
the light wave hits a medium of greater density. 
In Fig. 6, we see the wave passing from air, 
through a cube of glass, and out into the air again. 
The wave is slowed up, and so the lines are packed 
together more closely, which means that the wave 
is shorter. When the light leaves the glass, it picks 
up speed again; the distance between the lines 
increases, which means the wave is longer. 

Now how does all this serve to explain the bend- 
ing of light? See Fig. 7. We’ve taken our glass cube 
or prism and sliced one end of it away at an angle. 
The light now enters the prism obliquely. The 
first wave impulse to hit the glass makes contact 
at A. It’s slowed up at that point. While that 
part of the wave starts to travel through glass, a 
denser medium, the rest of it is still in air. The 
result is that the wave begins to pivot at A, which 
changes its direction. When it leaves the glass 
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again, C hits the air first and swings 
away, forcing the wave to pivot at B, 
thus changing its direction once more. 
Light is always bent toward the perpen- 
dicular of the surfaces when it passes 
from a rare to a dense medium. Ob- 
versely, it is bent away from the perpen- 
dicular when it passes from a dense to a 
rare medium. But something else happens 
to the light when it leaves the prism in 
Fig. 7. We shall see what that is in just 
a moment. 


The Critical Angle 


When light passes from one medium to 
another at right angles to the surface, no 
refraction (bending) occurs. Some of the 
light may be reflected. If one of the me- 
dia is air and the other is a substance like 
glass, the unreflected rays of light stream 
through unchanged (except in speed, 
which we shall discuss in a moment). But 
as we move the light source further from 
the perpendicular, we notice that the di- 
rection taken by the incident ray, after 
it hits the surface, seems to be erratic. To 
find out what happens, let’s imagine a 
hollow glass sphere half filled with water 
and a source of light outside, as in Fig. 8. 
(Since we can imagine the light source 
as a point, sending a ray at right angles 
to the surface of the glass, there will be 
no refraction as the ray passes from air 
through glass to water). Now hold the 
light at A and an unrefracted ray will 
leave the globe at E. Move the light to 
B, and instead of seeing a ray at F, it 
will suddenly appear at G; it has been 
refracted. Move the light once more, 
this time to D; the reflected ray will ap- 
pear, as you expect at I. But if we move 
the light back to C and look for the ray 
at J, where a well-behaved, reflected ray 
should be (since the angle of incidence 
COA and the theoretical angle of re- 
flection AOJ are equal), it will just not 
be there. You'll find it at H, skimming 
along the surface of the water! 

Angle COA is called the critical angle ; 
it determines whether the ray is going to 
be reflected or refracted. This angle varies 
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HOW LIGHT passes through a trans- 
parent object the surfaces of which 
are plane parallel. FIG. 6 





























with the color of the light used; it is 
greater for the red rays than for the blue. 


Light Is Dispersed 


White light is composed of seven spec- 
tral colors: violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange and red. We see them as 
such because certain vibrations of light 
produce these sensations of color in our 
eyes. A wave length of 700 millimicrons, 
for instance, produces the sensation of 
red; a wave length of 400 millimicrons, 
the sensation of violet. 

When they all travel together in par- 
allel lines, as in Fig. 6, we get the sen- 
sation of white light. When they travel 
through a dense medium, the surfaces of 
which form an angle, the rays begin to be 
dispersed, or spread out; they no longer 
travel together in parallel lines. The result 
of this is shown in Fig. 9. To decompose 
white light, therefore, we use a triangular 
prism. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to 
try this experiment. It is simply a modi- 
fication of the light bending experiment 
we tried in Fig. 7, except that by cutting 
away both sides of the cube to make a 
triangular prism, we bend the light sharply 
and so disperse it fully. 

Newton tried two other interesting ex- 
periments with prisms to test his theory 
that white light was mixed light. In the 
first, he duplicated the setup shown in 
Fig. 9, but instead of the white screen 
for the spectrum he used an opaque 
screen with a slit in it that would per- 
mit only the yellow rays to get through. 
On the other side of the screen he placed 
another triangular prism to refract the 
yellow light. But he couldn’t disperse it; 
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HOW LIGHT is refracted and partly 
dispersed when passing through a 
transparent object the sides of which 
are not plane parallel. FIG. 7 


glass globe 
half filled 
with water 
Point source 

of light 
ILLUSTRATING the critical angle of 
reflection and refraction (Angle 
COA). A ray from C just grazes 
the surface between both —. 





HOW LIGHT is dispersed when pass- 
ing through a prism. FIG. 9 
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THE POLARIZATION of light. FIG. 10 


the yellow light remained yellow! He tried this 
also with the other six spectral colors, and dis- 
covered that none of them could be broken down. 
Only mixed light, he found, could be so dispersed. 
He concluded that the seven spectral hues were 
basic or primary colors. 

In his second experiment, Newton took two 
prisms and arranged them so that the dispersed 
white light from the one would enter the inverted 
side of the other (the points of the triangles facing 
in opposite directions). In this way he showed 
that white light could not only be decomposed but 
recomposed. The second prism, as you guessed, 
gathered the dispersed rays and refracted them 
to reproduce white light. 


Light Is Polarized 


There is still another phenomenon of light that’s 
of interest to photographers, and that is the mys- 
terious one known as polarization. If we can 
imagine each pin point of light as an expanding 
cone and let that represent light waves spreading 
out in all directions, then polarized light (or light 
that travels in only one direction) can be repre- 
sented by a plane which bisects this cone from 
its apex to the diameter of the base at infinity. 
This phenomenon was first studied by Huygens, 
who discovered that the crystals of certain trans- 
lucent minerals had the property of stopping 
light when they were placed in their long axes at 
right angles to one another. The crystals act like 
optical slits which transmit only light vibrating in 
the plane of that slit. The degree of polarization 
can be controlled by the rotation of the crystals. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the effect of rotating one 
Kodak Pola-Screen in relation to another. When 
the vibration plane of the second Pola-Screen is 
at right angles to the first, almost no light gets 
through. 


Light Bends Around Corners 


Place two fingers close together, almost but not 
quite touching, and bring them up to your eye. 
Now look through the fingers at a light source 
and you'll see one of the strangest of all the 
phenomena of light. First you’ll see what appears 
to be a shadowy aura around the edge of both 
fingers; as you move them closer together these 
shadows will become a series of parallel lines 
darker in intensity, and resembling somewhat the 
lines on a contour map. Just before the fingers 
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touch, these contour lines will seem to 
jump toward one another, creating what 
appear to be little bumps on each finger. 
This phenomenon, known as diffraction, 
occurs whenever light hits an edge. 


What Light Does 


Now that we know something about 
what light is and how it behaves, we 
can investigate some of the things it does. 
Chief among these, as far as photography 
is concerned, is its ability to (1) cast 
shadows, and (2) create an image. But 
before we take these up, let’s dispose of 
a few questions that have troubled the 
curious for ages. 


What Makes A Rainbow? 


Unless we have forgotten all that we 
have just found out about refraction and 
dispersion, this problem shouldn’t be so 
tough to unravel. The raindrops, of course, 
are responsible. The few stragglers that are 
still up in the sky when the sun comes 
out act like so many tiny prisms to dis- 
perse the rays of sunlight. Those on the 
outside of the arc send red rays to the eye ; 
those on the inside, violet ones. The 
other colors are transmitted from the 
intermediate drops. The bow or arc is 
really the circumference of the base of a 
cone, the apex of which is the observer’s 
eye. If an imaginary line were drawn 
from this apex, (your eye) through the 
center of the rainbow circle and extended 
far enough, it would hit the sun. The 
shell of the cone is composed of seven 
layers of color, one within the other, cor- 
responding to the colors of the spectrum. 


Why is the Sky Blue? 


Nature always seems to be splitting 
light into its many colors or wave lengths. 
The blue sky is one example familiar to 
most of us; another is the red sunset; 
still others are soap bubbles, mother of 
pearl, peacock feathers, the iridescent 
shells of certain insects, a film of oil on 
water, the sparkle of a diamond. 

The blue sky is caused by the screening 
effect of the earth’s envelope of atmos- 
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phere. This envelope extends upward 
about twelve miles, and the first four or 
five miles are packed with dust and water 
particles of all sizes suspended in the air. 
Many of these particles are so incredibly 
small that they are almost the same size 
as the wave lengths of blue light, about 
1/600,000 of an inch. In consequence, 
they scatter the blue waves, letting the 
others get through as white (or at least 
almost white) light. See Fig. 11. 

The illustration in Fig. 11 also explains 
why morning and evening sunlight is 
redder than the light at high noon. When 
the sun is low on the horizon, the light 
has to push through a denser fog of 
atmosphere which scatters the violet, blue, 
green, and some of the yellow rays and 
lets the long red rays through. This 
change in the color of daylight, from 
morning to evening, becomes important 
to us when we take up the problems of 
exposure, film sensitivity and filters. In 
the meantime, all we need to remember 
is that the light between nine in the 
morning and four in the afternoon is 
best for normal use outdoors, especially 
when taking color pictures. 

And while we’re on the subject, the 
iridescence produced by soap bubbles, bird 
feathers, diamonds, and so forth (all of 
which are examples of dispersed light) can 
be distinguished from the ordinary ab- 
sorption colors of substances because the 
iridescent colors change as the point of 
view changes. 


Light Casts Shadows 


Almost as important to photography as 
light itself is the absence of light. With- 
out shade or shadow, most pictures would 
be impossible. See the illustrations at the 
beginning of this article in which three 
geometric figures have been painted white, 
arranged against a black background, 
and photographed. They show that shad- 


ow is part of the picture. 


The Kinds of Shadows 


There are two kinds, those made by 
a point source of light, and those made 
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WHY SKIES are blue and sunsets 
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red. 
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SHADOW MADE WITH 
A SMALL LIGHT 


THE KIND of shadow depends on 
the source of light. A point source 
(like the sun, or a spotlight) casts a 
dark shadow with sharp edges. 

naked (unfrosted) mazda lamp, with- 
out a reflector, also may be used as 
a point source. FIG. 12 


wire 
SURFACE 


A LARGE source of light casts a 
large, ragged shadow, darker in the 
center and shading off gradually. 
The edge of the shadow is hardly 
discernible. Examples are a frosted 
lamp or a diffused light source. 
FIG. 13 











HOW A mirror reflects an image. 
FIG. 14 


by a large source of light. The difference between 
them is that one makes a hard shadow with a 
sharp edge and the other a translucent shadow 
with a soft edge. If you will look at Fig. 12 you 
will understand how this happens. Some photogra- 
phers like to distinguish between the various dark 
areas, so they call the lighter part of a soft-edged 
shadow, the shade. 

Short shadows are made by overhead lights ; 
long shadows, by side lights (the lower the light, 
the longer the shadow). Changes in the shadows 
made by the sun illustrate this perfectly. 

Contrast is increased between the light and 
dark areas of an object when the light is strong, 
close, raw, direct, or point source; it is reduced 
when the light is weak, distant, diffused, reflected 
(as from a wall or sheet or card), or large source. 

Hard shadows can be softened by reflected 
light, by diffused or weak supplementary light, 
by moving the basic light further back, by chang- 
ing the size and shape of the reflector (the larger 
the angle of the cone, the softer the light), and 
by changing the inside surface of the reflector 
(the more polished the surface, the harder the 
light) . 

And that’s about all you have to know about 
shadows, except that there are no absolute blacks 
in nature, that the whitest substances found out- 
doors (chalk, for instance) reflect only 85 per 
cent of the light that shines on them, and that 
the light intensities outdoors aren’t as great as 
most amateurs think they are. The sky (we did 
not say the sun, now) is only thirty times as 
bright as the deepest shadow in strong sunlight 
and the sunlit road you walk on is only six times 
as bright as your own shadow under an open sky. 
If you don’t believe this, take your exposure meter 
outdoors and make some readings. 


Light Creates An Image 


The most interesting property of light, its 
ability to form an image, stems from the fact 
that it travels in straight lines. There are three 
ways in which an image can be formed: (1) by 
reflection, as in a mirror, (2) by projection, as 
through a pinhole, and (3) by refraction, as 
through a lens. We can take up the first two now. 

First, let’s consider the mirror. The kind we 
have in mind is one that has a plane glass sur- 
face. When light from any point on an object is 
reflected from such a mirror, it travels with those 
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old friends of ours, the laws of reflection. 
That is, each ray hits the mirror and 
leaves it at precisely the same angle (the 
angles of incidence and reflection). How 
does this form an image? See Fig. 14. 
When a ray of light is reflected or re- 
fracted, the direction it seems to have is 
the one taken by the ray just before it 
enters the eye. If we can, therefore, 
imagine the reflected cone of light which 
emanates from a point, extending behind 
the mirror, all the rays composing it will 
meet at the same point. This will give 
us the impression that the point is on the 
other side of the mirror, and as far from 
the surface on that side as we are on 
this. Since this kind of image is nothing 
more than an optical illusion, it is called 
a virtual image, as distinguished from the 
real image made by a pinhole or lens. 


How Light and a Pinhole 
Form An Image 


If you have a ceiling light such as I 
have, with three bulbs in it, and your 
friends find you moving a card around 
between it and a white sheet of paper, 
you can show them this paragraph and 
the pinhole in the card to prove that 
there’s nothing wrong with you. You are 
just trying to duplicate something first 
noticed by a tired Egyptian many years 
ago. 

It is because light travels in straight 
lines that it is able to form an image on 
a screen when it passes through a small 
hole, and for the same reason the image 
will be upside down. This inversion of 
the image is made clear in Fig. 15. In 





HOW a pinhole creates an image. 
Its principle is the same as that of 
a lens. FIG. 15 


the picture A and B represent two points 
of a lighted candle, C the pinhole and 
D and E the image on the screen. Now 
while light sends out rays in every direc- 
tion, each ray moves in a straight line 
and it must, therefore, be clear that only 
the ray sent out from the point of the 
flame at A which is in a straight line with 
the pinhole C can pass through it and, 
hence, it must reach the screen at D; 
in the same way, the ray that starts from 
B which is in a straight line with C can 
only pass through it and this will reach 
the screen at E. 


The Size of the Image Formed 


The size of the image of an object 
depends upon the distance that both the 
object and the screen are from the pin- 
hole. To prove this, you need only to 
move the screen back and forth. The 
farther away the screen is from the pin- 
hole the larger will be the image and the 
fainter it will be. This increase in size is 
due to the fact that the rays of light 
from the object which pass through the 
pinhole diverge on leaving it, the A D 
ray (see Fig. 15) moving down and the 
B E ray moving up. The reason the image 
decreases in brightness as the size is in- 
creased is that the very small amount of 
light that passes through the pinhole 
emerging as a cone must spread over a 
much larger surface. 

The following formula will give you 
the size of the image at any given dis- 
tance: 


Length of Image _ Distance of Object from pinhole 
Length of Object 





Distance of Image from pinhole 


or in other words, you divide the length 
of the object by the length of the image, 
and this equals the distance of the ob- 
ject from the pinhole divided by the 
distance of the image from the pinhole. 


Why a Square Hole Forms a Round Image 


Aristotle, as you may recall, noticed 
that when the image of the sun came 
through a rectangular opening in the 
leaves of a tree under which he was rest- 

(Page 88, please) 





CALCULATOR FOR LENSES OF 51/- 
INCH (13.5 CM.) FOCAL LENGTH 


HIS CALCULATOR dial provides a 
quick method of determining change in 
effective aperture, exact lens-to-object distance, 
and correct bellows extension when using a 
5%-inch (13.5 cm.) lens for subjects between 
60 inches and 5% inches from the camera. 
A dial for use with 6-inch (15 cm.) lenses will 
be published in a future issue of Muinicam 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The following examples illustrate some of 
the uses of the calculator: 


Prostem: A 5%-inch (13.5 cm.) lens is 
used to photograph an object 11 inches away. 
What bellows extension is required? 

ANSWER: On Scale “B” of the dial set the 
arrow opposite the lens-to-object distance, 11 
inches. On scale “A,” opposite the arrow, 
read 10 inches. This is the bellows extension 
required to focus the object sharply. 


ProsLemM: What is the effective aperture of 
a 5'%-inch lens used at a bellows extension of 
10 inches, with the diaphragm set at f16? 


CLOSEUP 
CALCULATOR 


(CHM 


READY FOR USE SIMPLY CUT OUT AND PASTE ON 


Answer: Keep the dial set for the first 
answer (11 inches on Scale “B” and 10 inches 
on Scale “A.”) Locate {16 on the inner circle 
of Scale “C” and opposite this on the outer 
circle read {32, the effective aperture for this 
stop at a bellows extension of 10 inches. This 
effective aperture applies only to the reduced 
amount of light acting on the film. 

ProsL—eM: An exposure meter reading on 
the same close-up subject calls for 10 seconds 
at {32. What diaphragm aperture marked on 
the lens equals {32? If this marked aperture 
is used, a 10-second exposure is sufficient. 

ANSWER: Keep the dial set as for the first 
two problems. On the outer circle of Scale 
“C” locate f32. On the inner scale, opposite 
this value, read f16. This is the aperture at 
which the lens must be set to permit the in- 
dicated exposure of 10 seconds at f32, under 
the conditions described. 

For a more detailed description of the uses 
of this calculator, see MinicaAM PHoToGRAPHY, 
March, 1941, pages 54 and 55. 
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A SILHOUETTE makes a fine opening 
or closing shot for a story-telling series. 


STRIKE! 
most highly prized in any album. 


Action shots are the most difficult and 


° TAKE YOUR CAMER 
ere AND FISHIN 


“UNCERTAINTY” by William Jung, awarded first prize in Brook- 


lyn Edison Camera Club exhibit. 


T’S NOT on record that anyone has 
| ever succeeded in shooting a deer and 
a picture of it at the same time, or of 
filming the epic struggle of an oversize bass 
while negotiating the landing. 

This Herculean trick might be worth 
trying, but an easier solution is to allot 
alternate days for hunting and filming, so 
that all attention can be concentrated on 
one task at a time. 

A camera is bound to be a major item 
in the equipment of every camping, hunt- 
ing or fishing expedition. Long after the 
pronghorn or the musky has been eaten or 


Taken at 1/200 second, 5.6. 


framed, pleasant memories remain in the 
form of still or motion pictures, or both. 

Photographic equipment for an outdoor 
trip should be kept as simple as possible. 
Main items are the camera, preferably a 
small one, and about twice as much film 
as you think you will need. Don’t forget 
some Kodachrome. Protect the camera by 
a sturdy eveready case. Cover the lens 
with a cap when it is not in use. Take 
along a lens shade. And, finally, take a 
medium yellow filter, such as a Wratten 
K2, for registering clouds and reducing 
atmospheric haze. 





LEAPING LENA! 


These unusual game fish pictures 


TAKE shots of where you stay. By 


were taken at 1/1000 second, by Clement Crouch. Elizabeth Hibbs. 


If you have room you may include some 
“peanut” flashbulbs and a flashgun or 


synchronizer. You may find use for an 


extension cord that permits remote-control 
flash shots of elusive game. 


Protecting Equipment 

Protection of camera and equipment is 
important, particularly if you are going 
to travel by canoe or boat. Zipper bags 
made of oiled silk, Pliofilm, or Koroseai 
silk, and originally intended for holding 
vegetables stored in a refrigerator, make 
ideal dust- and water-resisting protectors 
for camera and accessories. For a canoe 
trip, an empty 5-lb. sodium carbonate can 
or other container with a tight-fitting lid 
will protect camera and accessories. It 
should be big enough to float when fully 
loaded, if accidentally dropped overboard. 
(Note: A common habit of fishermen and 
hunters is dropping cameras into lakes and 
rivers. ) 

Take groups of pictures that can be 
arranged in a series. Be on the lookout for 
those trivial incidents which really give 
you the “feel” of a trip. Shoot the start 
of the trip, leaving home, loading the 
canoes, baiting hooks, cleaning guns, and 


so on and so on. Take some landscape 
shots wherever you go, so you can settle 
arguments later about the nature of the 
terrain. Use a medium yellow filter for 
these, so clouds and sky will register. The 
filter reduces atmospheric haze, and im- 
proves rendering: of leaves and grass. 
Orthochromatic film such as Verichrome, 
Plenachrome, etc., is excellent for such 
work. For taking night scenes around a 
camp fire, use one of the high-speed pan- 
chromatic films such as Eastman Super 
XX, Agfa Superpan Press, or Dupont 
Superior ITI. 

Usually you can make several excellent 
camp shots in the daytime, but flash equip- 
ment makes your coverage a lot more com- 
plete. Even if you don’t own a synchro- 
nizer, you can get some fine night shots 
with a hand reflector that takes regular 
flashlight batteries. Put a lamp behind a 
campfire log (when the fire is out), and 
shield the lamp so no direct light can reach 
the lens. The result will be a realistic 
campfire scene. 


Silhouettes Are Easy 
Try a few silhouettes. This is often a 
(Page 91, please) 
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STORAGE CABINET 


“FOR KITCHEN’ DARKROOM 
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GEORGE 
[ILEUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


BY A. 


CABINET “CUSTOM - tailored” 
A to fit your own equipment is the 

ideal solution for the bathroom 
and kitchen sink darkroom addict’s stor- 
age problem. This puts an end to squeez- 
ing the enlarger into the broom closet and 
stacking trays and easel under the bed 
or on a pantry shelf. Equipment and 
materials are kept dust free with no 
danger that a careless swipe of broom 
or dust mop will crack a film tank or 
chip a pet enamel tray. 


First list and analyze all your equip- 
ment. Group it into five general classi- 
fications: (1) Paper, film, negative files, 
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EQUIPMENT and materials used by amateur 
without a regular darkroom are kept in one 


- ~—epeamed storage cabinet FIG. 1 
CABINET has ample room for both darkroom 
and picture-taking necessities. FIG. 2 


and odds and ends, (2) Camera and ac- 
cessories, (3) Large bottles of stock so- 
lutions, (4) Enlarger, tripod, trays, etc., 
(5) Small bottles, developing tank, etc. 

Measure the enlarger, largest bottles, 
jugs, trays, and negative files. Determine 
the height needed for long narrow items 
such as tripod, light stands, etc. Find 
the depth needed for the enlarger base, 
easel, trays, ferrotype plates, blotters, and 
all other important large items. 


Decide on tentative positions for the 
various items and sketch several shelf 
layouts to visualize different arrangements. 
Equal compartments are not essential. In 
most cases the enlarger presents the most 
difficult problem because of its shape. Plan 
the cabinet around it. 

(Page 86, please) 


SHELF plan is de- 
termined by enlarger 
shape. FIG. 4 


CLOSED, cabinet is 
attractive piece of 
furniture. G. 3 
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“AIRGRAPH” letters from British troops in 
the Middle East are copied on miniature films 
to save weight and space in the mail planes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vj . HEN THE BRITISH Tommy 
in Egypt or Syria sits down to 
write a letter to the folks at home 

he can use one of the most novel postal 

services yet developed. For three cents 
he sends an “Airgraph” letter by mail 
plane, certain that within two weeks his 
mother or sister or sweetheart will be 
reading it. Ordinary letters have to take 

a treacherous sea route and may be months 

in reaching their destination if they ever 

get there. 


DRUM dryer speeds up the finishing process. 


Se 


lier: 
w= so 
| ESS Star 
AN automatic printer (at left) enlarges the 


films on long rolls of paper developed in the 
tank above. Letters are then forwarded. 


He writes or types his “Airgraph” let- 
ter on a special 8xll-inch form, placing 
the address in block letters in a panel at 
the bottom of the sheet. 

This letter is copied on 16mm. film. 
A 50-foot reel contains about 360 nega- 
tives. In this form negatives of 4500 let- 
ters weigh only a pound. The same num- 
ber of original letters would weigh nearly 
150 pounds. Thus, through photography, 
bulk and weight are reduced to make an 
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LETTERS are then cut apart and sorted. 
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Motion-Picture Camera Shutter Speeds 


Exposure Time 


The following table shows shutter speeds 


for motion-picture cameras exposing 16 ie tm pe ery 
frames per second. Variation in speed de- — - ad WD wsvennseneseer es — 
pends on size of shutter opening. When Filmo nike 1/40 
using a multi-speed camera, remember that Filmo 121. ae ee ab yon: aera 1/30 
the exposure is proportional to the number Filmo ao eh 
of frames per second, with 16 frames as Filmo 8- a 
normal. Thus, at 8 frames per second, the <= slg pon 9 _— 1/40 


exposure time will be twice normal; at 64 

frames, one-fourth normal. That is, if the a =. pe ge is yo 
normal exposure is 1/30 second, at 8 frames + cea K8, No. 872650 and 
exposure will be 1/15 second, at 64 frames pa orcecve ” wos 


a reater ... é/ 1. SR 
it is 1/120 of a second. ; Reta other models......... 1/50 
Knowing the shutter speed of a motion- Paillard Bolex 1/30 
picture camera makes it easy to determine Passeen eek 1/30 
lens aperture with an exposure meter not Se Sheth Sea 1/30 
calibrated specially for cine work. Simplex aT aS - 1/40 
Exposure Time Stewart-Warner 8 1/50 
Make of Camera in Seconds Stewart-Warner Hollywood ... 1/40 
Agfa Model B...... O:2%. 530 ae Stewart-Warner 532A ... 1/40 
a Re ae os cea ee Seps ss... er 1/90 
Cine Ansco Model B........... 1/30 Univex ... ives Se 
English cameras, pened .. 1732 Victor, all models . 1/30 
DeVry . “hae .. 1730 Zeiss Movikon, shutter at 180 
Eastman, all models............ 1/30 degrees . ; .. 1730 
Filmo, all 70's eee 1/30 Zeiss onl S-10-16 ... 1/30 























Shutter Speeds at Various Shutter Openings and Camera Speeds 
For 8mm. and 16mm. Cameras 


The effective shutter speed of a motion picture camera depends on the velocity with 
which the film moves through the camera. Normal speed for silent films is 16 frames per 
second. For professional sound film, it is 24 frames per second. 

The size of the shutter opening, measured in degrees, also controls shutter speed. Size 
of shutter opening is adjustable in some cameras. 





Shutter| CAMERA SPEED (Pictures per second) Shutter| CAMERA SPEED (Pictures per wae 
Opening} 8 12 16 24 32 48 64 Opening} 8 12 16 24 32 48 

| 160° | 1/18 1/27 1/36 1/54 1/72 1/108 1/14 
at | 1/14 1/21 1/28 1/42 1/56 1/84 1/112 | 150° | 1/19 1/29 1/38 1/57 1/76 1/114 1/152 
| 
| 





140° | 1/21 1/31 1/41 1/62 1/82 1/123 1/164 
190° | 1/15 1/23 1/30 1/45 1/60 1/90 1/120 | 130° | 1/22 1/33 1/44 1/66 1/88 1/132 1/176 
180° | 1/16 1/24 1/32 1/48 1/64 1/96 1/128 | 120° | 1/24 1/36 1/48 1/72 1/96 1/144 1/1% 
170° | 1/17 1/26 1/34 1/51 1/68 1/102 1/136 | 115° | 1/25 1/38 1/50 1/75 1/100 1/150 1/200 











NOTE: These are exact speeds and exposure times. For use with exposure meters, the nearest round 
number may be taken. Thus if the table gives 1/42 sec. as the exposure time at a given camera 
speed, 1/40 sec. may be used with the meter reading. 











Shutter Openings 


For 8mm. and 16mm. Cameras 








Bell & Howell 70 A Simplex . 160° Victor ... et 205° 
to F ... 204° Keystone A- 3 and A-7 160° Filmo 8 ; 205° 
Bell & Howell 75.... 135° De Vry Neier 160° Keystone 8 140° 
Bell & Howell 121, Paillard- Bolex ...... 190° Cine Kodak 8 . 170° 
141 170° RCA .............. 205° Stewart Warner 8mm. 115 
Eastman Cine Kodaks 170° Paragon ae 2 a a 
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Metol is one of the most important develop- 
ing agents in use today. It is commonly em- 
ployed with hydroquinone, the metol develop- 
ing detail and the hydroquinone producing con- 
trast. Metol is perhaps the photographic chem- 
ical with the most aliases: it is known by such 
names as Elon (Eastman), Pictol (Mallinckrodt), 
and Genol. 

Chemical name and formula: Mono-methyl- 
paraminophenol sulphate. (NHMe, CgHy, 
OH)>2,H2SO4. 

Properties: White, crystalline powder of good 
keeping porperties. Dissolves best when no 
other chemicals are present, or when only a 
fraction of the sulphite in a developer formula 
has been dissolved. As a developer, metol is 
vigorous, produces detail quickly but builds up 
contrast slowly. Used alone as a developing 
agent, it produces negatives having good 
gradation and shadow detail, and fairly fine 
grain. Metol will develop any latent image that 
is present in the emulsion of a negative. Metol 
tends to produce fog in negatives. Potassium 
bromide will not reduce this entirely, and citric 
acid is considered more effective when added 
as a trace. Also, the addition of hypo in small 


Hydroquinone is to metol as Mutt is to Jeff. 
That is, the two usually work together. Hydro- 
quinone develops contrast. It builds density 
rather slowly except when a strong alkali is 
present in the solution. Thus, in a metol-hydro- 
quinone developer, long development produces 
a more contrasty negative by giving the hydro- 
quinone time to act. Hydroquinone is known 
by such names as quinol, and it sometimes is 
spelled with a "k" or "ch" instead of “qu”. 

Chemical name and formula: p-dihydroxy- 
benzene CgHy (OH)o. 

Properties: A grayish-white chemical com- 
posed of small, needle-like crystals that have a 
brilliant luster. In solution it oxidizes readily 
to form a yellow or brown color. When this 
color is light, properties of the developer are 
not affected appreciably. Presence of a small 
amount of acid retards this oxidation. 

Hydroquinone is a clean-working developer, 
with a low development factor. Used prefer- 
ably at temperatures no lower than 65 deg. F. 
At 60 deg., the action is very slow, and below 
40 deg., it stops altogether. Potassium bromide 
acts as a strong restrainer of the developing 
action, and should be added with care. To 
prevent yellow staining, do not force develop- 
ment of negative or print, and rinse well before 
placing print in the fixing bath, which prefer- 
ably should be acid. 

Hydroquinone alone is employed in develop- 
ers for producing lantern slides having warm 
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DEVELOPING AGENTS—METOL 








DEVELOPING AGENTS—HYDROQUINONE 


amounts eliminates fog; but it also slows devel- 
opment and increases contrast. 

Common criticism of metol: This chemical is 
blamed for a lot of irritating action on the 
human skin, and this gave rise to the term 
“metol poisoning.” However, it has been shown 
that the poison action comes, not from the 
metol, but from traces of an impurity, a form 
of paraphenylene-diamine. Well-purified metol, 
as any of the standard brands, is non-poisonous. 


Typical developer using metol: 
Soft-working formula for any paper 
(recommended only for emergency use). 


Stock solution— 


MNO oa. c orice Du dentn.c saws hoe 20 oz. 
Elon (or other form of metol)..... 55 gr. 
ee | oz. 
Sodium carbonate .............. ¥Y, oz. 
Potassium bromide .............. 27 gr. 


To use: Water, 3 parts. Stock solution, 
| part. Temperature, 70° F. 
Suggested quantity of metol to purchase: 
| oz. for limited work; / lb. for all-around use 
in average darkroom. 


tones, for developing some printing-out papers, 
and for pictures of line drawings where ex- 
treme contrast is desired in print and negative. 
The normally slow action and low development 
factor of this chemical can be accelerated by 
addition to the solution of the dye phenol- 
safranine in very small traces. This converts 
the hydroquinone into a developing agent that 
resembles metol and that brings up detail soon 
after development starts. 

Storage: Hydroquinone should be stored in 
well-corked bottles or tight-lidded cans in a 
cool, dark place. 

Typical developer using hydroquinone alone: 

Eastman D-8 developer for very high con- 
trast on process films and plates, and on Koda- 
lith stripping film: 


Stock solution— 


J a eee 24 oz. 
Sodium sulphite, dessicated........ 3 oz. 
Hydroquinone ................... 1/, o2. 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda)... 1'/4 oz. 
Potassium bromide ............... I oz. 
Warne See ci. cso ca 32 oz. 


Handle the caustic soda carefully, and dis- 
solve it only in cold water. Keep it away from 
skin and clothing. 

To use, dilute 2 parts stock solution with | 
part water. Develop in tray for 2 minutes at 
65 deg. F. Be sure to wash negative thoroughly 
before fixing. 
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PORTRAIT. Miniature Speed Graphic, Eastman Pana- 
tomic X, two No. 2 floods and spotlight on hair, f8, 1/25. 


VERYBODY, MYSELF INCLUDED, tends 

to forget that “being critical” does not 
necessarily mean being adversely critical. Cri- 
ticism should and does mean comment that 
dishes out both praise and scallions, according 
to the critic’s reaction to the job under scru- 
any. So... 


@ Portrait, by W. P., Darby, Pa., is an ex- 
cellent photograph. The print shows clearly 
that he handled his lights so that we actually 
get skin tone and texture, along with that very 
charming smile. My only concern is about the 
composition. It looks like something cut out 
of a larger picture, without adequate care. 
The forearm (I assume that’s what it is) across 
the bottom of the print has little meaning. We 
should either see more of it or less. I’m not 
really worried, however, for anyone who makes 
as good a photograph as this can certainly catch 
up in his composition in time to turn out 
some really swell stuff. Go to it, W. P. 


@ Winter Nicut, by G. L. B., New York 
City, is a good try, but I feel it misses. Here’s 
why. (No poetry intended.) Mr. G. L. B. liked 
the looks of this vista, from Central Park over 
a frozen pond toward the brilliant street and 
the buildings beyond. And there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t. It’s interesting. But a 9 
minute exposure at {16 on Super-XX was too 
long. Note the completely burned out high- 
lights along the street ; there’s even halation in 
the lighted windows. It’s probable that a 2 


WINTER NIGHT. Eastman Super XX film, /16, 
9 minutes. Print on Defender Velour Black. 
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or 3 minute exposure would have been ade- 
quate. But there’s another consideration; by 
shifting his vantage point a little it’s very likely 
that some sort of foreground interest could 
have been created—a tree, a bench, or some- 
thing of the sort to give depth and meaning to 
the whole picture. A flash bulb, shot off at 
the left or right during the exposure, could 
have revealed something of interest to break 
up the foreground and that solid horizontal line 
across the midriff of the scene. However, a 
shot of a frozen lake is a kind of comfort at 
this time of year. I only wish that the ice 
were more definitely icy. 


@ SWEATER GirL, by M. S., of Gardner, Mass., 
comes very close to complete success. In fact, 
if his model likes it, his success is complete. 
But maybe she objects to it, and on grounds 
which are no concern of Will Hays who, as 
you remember, thinks sweater girls are danger- 
ous. The model, for example, has some right 
to complain about that shadow which makes 


SWEATER GIRL. 3!/,x4'!4 Speed Graphic, 
Agfa Triple S Pen, Yellow (K2) filter, f12, 1/100. 
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- 
Rolleicord camera, Agfa Superpan Su- 


preme film, two No. 2 floods, fll, 1/25 second. 


a Hitlerish smear under her nose and nicks her 
upper lip. Personally, I don’t enjoy the way 
the lower arm repeats the pattern of the upper ; 
it looks a little self-conscious. Photographic- 
ally, it’s a very nice piece of work. 


@ Boy anv Btossoms, by J. L., Kansas City, 
Kans., is a perfect example of one of the trou- 
bles that beset most relatively new picture 
makers. It was made with a fixed-focus cam- 
era, which is a remarkable instrument capable 
of doing wonders with subjects ten feet or more 
from the camera. So every such camera user 
tries to use it at five feet or less. And this 
is what happens. The foreground subject 
(which was only three feet away) is com- 
pletely out-of-focus. There’s a simple little 
portrait attachment which permits closeups 
with fixed focus cameras; lacking such an ac- 
cessory, make it a rule to back off at least four 
paces. Then, what you lose in close-up-ness 
you gain in sharpness and clarity. And you 


BOY AND BLOSSOMS. No. 2A Hawkeye cam- 
era, Agfa Plenachrome film, fll, 1/50 second. 


can then enlarge your subject to gain back 
your desired close-up. 


e@ Romancine, by H. B., Cicero, IIl., rates a 
cheer from this critic. For one thing, it has an 
idea, an idea that’s partly sentimental, Partly 
ironical. And it is handled with perfect econ- 
omy. There is just exactly enough included 
in the picture to tell the intended story—and 
the story does definitely get told. If any more 
were included, emphasis might easily be lost 
and, with it, the idea behind the picture. Pho- 
tographically, there are points that might be 
quibbled over, but an idea is worth tons of 
technique. So, I'll take it as it is, and like it. 


@ In Tus Corner, a boxing picture by J. D. 
G., demonstrates one of the temptations to 
which new owners of relatively fast-lens cam- 
eras succumb. Because they are able to make 
a picture at all under such conditions as these, 
they feel that any such picture must, there- 
fore, be pretty hot. But no. The press has so 
accustomed us to good, clear, sharp, fight pic- 
tures that we expect more than this picture 
gives. 

If this picture’s reason for being is the fact 
that it shows what appears to be a low blow, 
that’s something else again. In that case it’s 
a record, evidence, and useful as such. But— 
the picture wouldn’t be here, if that were the 
situation. So, J. D. G., expect and get more 
from your camera. It’s there to be had. 


IN THIS CORNER. Miniature camera, Eastman 
Super XX film, /3.5, 1/25 second exposure. 











LOOK AT THE 
PICTURES AND CHECK 
YOUR ANSWERS 


H, AUGUST, at last! June wed- 

A tix stuff all printed and done 

with. Fourth of July shots of 

fireworks and the picnic are test-printed 

and the good ones picked out. They look 
good, too. 

Still, here’s August with a lot of vaca- 
tions not yet over and plenty of that 
actinic, inexpensive sunlight left for pic- 
ture getting. 

While that last batch is in the wash, 
try your hand at these. Maybe you'll save 
a shot tomorrow by brushing up on a 


point today. Anyway, it’s fun. 





THIS little fellow has a dry scaly skin. 
To render this texture effect, would you 
(] Grease him? (| Use a flash bulb at the 
camera? [| Dip him in water? [) Cross- 
Snap him on a cloudy day? 


light him? (J 





HERE are three shots of the same leafy branch. What is the least number of back- 
grounds needed to give this variety of effects? () Three. 
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THIS clue at the 
scene of a crime 
led to the arrest of a 
man who owned only 
a 35mm. camera. Did 
the cops make a mis- 
take? (] Yes. (] No. 


THIS shot is one of 
several time expos- 
ures made of the scene 
at night. The two white 
streaks were caused by 
(] Improper shutter op- 
eration. 
[] Lens obstruction. 
(_] Camera movement. 


IF this were a color 
transparency, the 
white sail would be rep- 
resented by a 
_] Clear area. 
_] White opaque area. 
_] Silver area. 
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L] Two. 
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IF prints from all 
negatives on a 
roll of film show 
these markings, it 
means [] Bellows 
leak. {_] Unsafe film 


window. 














J] One. 





CONDUCTED BY TEST YOUR 
VICTOR H. WASSON | PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ss CH OWLEDGE 











C] Sepia C) Green CL) Blue CL) Sepia 1) Green C1) Blue 
{] Magenta L] Blue _] Green _] Yellow _] Sepia CL) Magenta 


peng each picture check the color of toner or developer-toner that generally pro- 
duces the most appropriate color effect for each of these typical subjects. 








ANSWERS 


Don't peek! Check your questions 
before consulting these answers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. Cross-lighting best renders textures of this sort. 
2. This is the metal container for a film pack. ihe 
um-shoe was wron 

- The position of this light streak indicates that the 
film peep window was not safe. The horizontal, fog 
line formed as the film was wound. The fog spread 
crosswise of the film while in position to be exposed. 
4. A common error in making time exposures is to 
think the shutter was set on Bulb and forget to close 
it after the exposure. When the film is wound with 
the shutter open, lights in the scene produce streaks 
on the negative. 





THERE is certainly a difference between 5. In transparencies, clear areas represent pure white 

these two prints of a jovial gent. -—_° is a - Har! one background was used. In "A" ordinary 

. “pee sa: rontal illumination rendered the actual gray of the 

normal print. “B _was fe Hypersensitized. background. In ''B'' a strong light on the same back 

L] Reversed. _) Printed from two negatives. ground gave a near-white effect. In ‘'C'' shielding 

(] Solarized. [J Printed from a diapositive. je background from the light produced a near-black 
eftect. 


7. Generally speaking, prints of carved wood ("A") 
are best toned sepia; pictures of foliage (‘'B'') are 
appropriately toned green, and sky and cloud areas 
("C"') look best toned blue. | 
8. ''B' was solarized. The partially developed print 
was exposed to white light and then development 
was continued. 

9. Red. A white or blue dress in the transparency 
would have transmitted light that registered on the 
enlarging paper. The red dress acted as a safelight 
and prevented that area from printing. 
10. The three necessary chemicals listed are Potas- 
sium Ferricyanide, Potassium Bromide, and Sodium 
Sulphide. 


WE printed a Ko- 

dachrome on stand- 
ard enlarging paper 
and naturally got this 
negative image. What 
was the color of the 
girl's dress? 








_] Red. 
[_] White. Score: 5 correct is fair; 6 correct 
T—] Blue is good; and 8 correct is excellent. 








] TO make up a sepia re-developing toner, which three of the following chemicals are 


required? 
Potassium Ferricyanide. (] Potassium Bromide. L] Sodium Sulphide. 
Hypo. _] Potassium Alum. [] Gold Chloride. _] Acetic Acid. 
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say. It’s here, we say. Remem- 

ber the thrill you got from your 
first snapshots? Can you recall the spine- 
tingling pleasure you felt when you 
turned on the white light and examined 
the first roll of film you developed your- 
self? Or the first print you watched come 
to life in the developer, in the yellow glow 
of the safelight? Those thrills are pale 
imitations of what’s in store for you when 
you see your first color pictures. 

This column is an open forum on color 
photography. The questions answered in 
this issue are typical of those asked by 
amateurs everywhere who want to make 
color shots. Those who have taken sev- 
eral rolls of color shots are asking ques- 
tions too. They want to improve their 
color pictures. Everybody is interested in 
the latest developments in color materials 
and the most successful methods for mak- 
ing good color photographs. 


Cc OLOR IS THE coming thing, they 


Does Color Film come in sizes other 
than 35mm.? 

Yes. At present you can get the Ban- 
tam size (828), as well as cut sheet film 
in sizes 214x314” and larger. There are 
also adapters on the market that permit 
the use of the Bantam roll in many cam- 
eras taking larger size roll film. The price 
of these adapters is nominal and the re- 
sults are splendid. 


What kind of camera do I need to 
make color shots? 

Practically any kind of camera that 
takes or can be adapted to take 35mm. 
or Bantam roll film, or the cut sheet film 
(214x314” and larger) now on the mar- 
ket, is suitable. More important than the 
“box” is the type of lens on the camera. 
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What kind of lens do I need for color 
shots? 


An anastigmatic lens with a speed of 
{8 will produce good color snapshots out- 
doors in sunlight. A faster lens permits 
working under less favorable conditions. 


Why can’t I use some other kind of 
lens? 


Single-element lenses, such as are found 
on inexpensive box cameras, and the 
Rapid Rectilinear lenses found on some 
of the less expensive folding cameras are 
not designed to focus different colored 
rays of light in a single plane. This lack 
of “color correction” produces unsharp 
color pictures that are seldom pleasing to 
the eye. 


What kind of shutter do I need? 


Since an exposure of 1/50 at f8 or 
{5.6 is a good average shutter setting for 
outdoor color snapshots in sunlight, any 
shutter that has this speed may be used. 


I am an ordinary amateur. Is it neces- 
sary for me to have a course in instruction 
to make color shots? 


No. In addition to the suggestions on 
composition and the accurate guide to ex- 
posure supplied with each roll or package 
of color film, the information in this de- 
partment will help you over the “rough 
spots.” Carefully follow the instructions 
that come with the color film, and you 
should be able to get perfect transpar- 
encies on the first try. 


This is your column. Bring your color 
problems to this department. Address 
Color Questions Dept., Minicam, 22 East 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FREE CATALOG 


| Contains full information about Graflex 
American-made Cameras. Get it at your 
Dealer's or from us. Paste coupon—of 
write your request—on penny post card if 
you wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Dept. MC-29, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 








witha GRAFLEX$ 





GRAFLEX with its full-vision ground-glass focus- 

ing is ideal for pictures like this one by Fred C. 
Albert—a prize-winner in the Graflex Golden Anni- 
versary Picture Contest. Make a Series B Graflex your 
next camera. Priced from $96 complete with Kodak 
Anastigmat f/4.5 lens. Down payment through your 
Dealer as little as $20. 


As a guide-book to better pictures, Graphic Graflex 
Photography is a splendid investment at only $4.00. 


When in New York City, Rochester or Los Angeles, 
visit the Graflex Display Rooms where you can see the 
complete Graflex line and discuss your equipment 
problems with factory-trained technicians. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
Dept. MC-29, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Products. 


NAME ——- 


Please send me your new free catalog of Graflex 
and Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning 
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Gearmaster Pan-Tilt Head 


The Gearmaster Pan-Tilt head ($16.00) 
operates entirely with gears and has no tilt 
handle to interfere with cameraman’s access to 
the camera’s con- 
trols. A 17-month 
survey of the camera 
field revealed that 
95% of the photog- 
raphers questioned 
objected to the long 
handles found on a 
majority of pan-tilt 
heads. Miniature 
camera users, especi- 
ally, objected to the 
handles saying that 
it interfered with 
convenient use of 
viewfinder and 
rangefinder. Many 
stated a preference 
for a head with no 
long horizontal handle at all. 

The makers of the Gearmaster are taking in 
tripod heads as trade-ins on the Gearmaster. 
Allowances range from 50c to $5.00 on each 
head, depending on the make, size and con- 
dition. 

Further information from the manufacturer: 
Photo Engineering Co., 2210 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








Color Separation Negatives 

A coupon in the Iso-Color Kits enables each 
purchaser of a kit to secure a set of separa- 
tion negatives from a Kodachrome transpar- 
ency for 50c. The coupons are valid until 
August 31. 

The complete Iso-Color Kit for making 
natural color prints costs $5.95, and contains 
detailed instruction manual. 

Further information from: Spectrum Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 33 West 60th St., New York, 
N. Y 





DeJur's Versatile Professional Enlarger 

The Versatile Professional Enlarger (about 
$89.50) accommodates all negatives up to 4x5” 
and has all features now incorporated in the 
DeJur Versatile II. In addition the Profes- 
sional Enlarger also has distortion control. 

A 13” bellows accommodates an extensive 
range of lenses, and two 6%” condensers, in- 
cluding the heat-absorbing filter, complete the 
illumination system. 

Further details and complete specifications 
from: DeJur-Amsco Corp., Shelton, Conn. 
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Wabash Daylight Blue Superfioods 


Three Wabash Daylight Superflood Photo- 
lamps, with light outputs from 6100 lumens 
to 23,500 lumens, eliminate the use of correc- 
tion filters when taking indoor color pictures 
with regular Professional Daylight Type Koda- 
chrome. The bulbs are made of a natural 
daylight blue filter glass that corrects the 
spectrum of the floodlamps to approximate that 
of daylight. 

Inside frosting provides a soft, diffused light 
suitable when the lamps are used to supple- 
ment daylight. 

Characteristics of the three lamps are as fol- 


lows: 
No. BL No. B2 No. B4 
50 00 


Watts ae ; 2 5 1,000 
Life in Hours. , 3 8 10 
Approximate Lumens ....... 6,100 12,000 23,500 


List price. .... iets 30c 60c $1.75 





Vest-Pocket Kodachrome Viewer 


The Gem Minilum Pocket Viewer ($1.50) 
for 2”x2” Koda- 
chrome and_ black 
and white slides, 
operates on a small 
battery. A slight 
pressure of the finger 
lights up the bulb 
behind the opal 
glass. Slides are eas- 
ily inserted and re- 
moved. Viewer is 
made of metal. 

Further information from: Weimet Co., 112 
W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 








50% More Light from No. 11 Photoflash 


The G-E Mazda synchro-press photoflash 
lamp No. 11, which replaces the foil-filled No. 
11A lamp, contains shredded foil and has 
about 50% greater output than the No. 1I1A. 
Lumen seconds of the No. 11 are 28,000 to 
32,000 ; peak lumens are 2.4 million. 

Changes in the ratings of other units in 
the G-E Mazda Photolamp line are as follows: 


OLD VALUES 
Type Peak Lumens Lumen Seconds 
1 Se 500,000 2,500 to 3,000 
 ) Se 1,200,000 16,000 to 18,000 
Ses 5,500,000 100,000 to 120,000 
NEW VALUES 
Type Peak Lumens Lumen Seconds 
nae 700.000 4,500 to 5,000 
No. 5 Pts Lae 17,000 to 19,000 
No. 50 . 000,000 110,000 to 125,000 


Made ma pe» Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
























Seemann Splicer Improved 


The Seeman Splicer for both 8mm. and 
16mm. films ($3.95) has tension pins that 
hold the film taut in place and insure accurate 
alignment of the splices. A _ single-operation 
pressure bar permits fast and permanent splices. 
The dry scraper for 
removing emulsion 
gives a clean splice 
when Kodachrome 
films are being edi- 
ted. Register pins, 
on which all 8mm. 
film fits regardless of 
how it comes off the 
reel, eliminate turn- 
ing the film over when splicing. The cement 
bottle is anchored in the base and cannot be 
upset. 

The splicer is mounted on a hardwood base, 
and is also supplied in the Seeman Editeer 
unit ($13.95). The Seeman _ Splicemaster 
($7.95) is a junior editing outfit also made 
by the same company. 

Further information from: Wholesale Photo 
Supply Co., 6628 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif., and 86 Third St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 








Complete Mounting Outfits 


Sipco Mounting and Titling Outfits contain 
all necessary items for mounting prints in al- 
bum or scrapbook. Outfit No. 1, contains a 
3-ounce jar of Sipco Photo Paste, a bottle of 
easy-flowing white ink, a stub pen for lettering, a 
bowl-point pen for writing, and a paste brush. 
The white ink neither rubs off the print nor 
discolors. Prices and further information from 
Sipco Products Co., 134 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Water Filter 


The Crystal Fluid Filter removes impurities 
from the darkroom water supply, eliminating 
the necessity of sponging negatives to 
remove sediment or 
small particles of 
grit before drying. 
The filter is made in 
sizes to furnish from 
150 to 500 gallons 
of water per hour. 
These sizes supply 
enough filtered wa- 
ter for average com- 
mercial finishing 
plants. 

The filter is of 
sturdy construction, 
and installation is 
easy. 

: Prices and further 
information from: The Crystal Fluid Filter 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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CAMERA & LENSES 


Many No Longer Available 
After Present Stocks Are Gone 





~ 


MPORTERS' stocks of many of these cameras and 

lenses are 100% depleted. Fortunately we anti- 
cipated this situation and stocked up. Sur advice 
is that you buy or trade now because such desirable 
equipment will sell fast. 


ALL BRAND NEW 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


9/12 thagee Duplex Zeiss F4.5 Compur........ $ 62 
Automatic Rolleiflex, case................005. 175. 
DORNER TOT, GRID. occ scccsccccvesvccs 150. 
Rolleicord 1A, Zeiss Triotar F4.5, case.......... 76. 
Rolieleord 11, Zeiss Triotar F3.5, case.......... 98. 


Lelea 111 B chrome, no lens.................. 14 
Leica 11 chrome, no lens... 1 
Leica Standard Biack, no lens...... 
Leica Standard Chrome, no lens 





S8sBsssuyssusssssy 























-, J eee eee . 99 
SD OR, MRO DE Besccccccsscocccsccsws 51 
16 on 120 Super ikonta A Special, F3.5....... 118. 
35mm Weiti, F2.9 Compur Rapid............ 39 
16 on 120 Perle Precision, F2.9 C. R........ 39 
35MM Weltini, Tessar F2.8 Compur........... 96 
35mm Weiltini, Xenon F2 Compur R.......... 96 
2%ax2Yq ikoflex 111, Zeiss F2.8 Tessar........ 199. 
Super Doilina Xemar F2.8...........000020:- 72. 
LEICA LENSES 
28 mm Hektor .....F6.3...$ 79.50 
35 mm Elmar ......F3.5... 66.00 
50 mm Elmar ...... F3.5... 66.00 
50 mm Hektor ..... F2.5... 63.00 
50 mm Summar ....F2 ... 99.00 
50 mm Summitar ...F2 ... 150.00 
50 mm Xenon ..... -F1.5... 186.00 
73 mm Hektor ..-F1.9... 180.00 
90 mm Elmar ...... --- 87.00 
90 mm Thambar ....F2.2... 156.00 
135 mm Hektor ..... F4.5... 132.00 
9/12 Bee Bee, 5%” Zeiss F4.5 Comp. ........ 61.60 
9/12 Bee Bee, 6” Zeiss F4.5 Comp. .......... 68.00 
9/12 Ideal B, 5%” Zeiss F4.5 Comp. ........ 135.00 
9/12 Ideal B, 6” Zeiss F4.5 Comp. .......... 140.00 
3%x4V%_ Speed Graphic, 544” Zeiss F4.5 Compur 119. 
4x5 Speed Graphic, 5%” Zeiss F4.5 Compur.... 119.00 
4x5 Speed Graphic, 6” Zeiss F4.5 Compur...... 127.50 
4x5 Graphic View Camera, no lens............. 89.50 
2%x2% Korelle Reflex Model II Radionar F2.9.. 90.00 
2%4x2% Korelle Reflex Model II Tessar F2.8.... 128.00 
SE SS eas eee 49.50 
Exakta Model B Biotar F2 .. 195.00 
Kodak 35 Range Finder F3.5...........++0+. 47.50 
Bantam Kodak Special Anast. F4.5............ 22.50 
Super Sport Dolly, Tessar F2.8..........+.-- 44.00 
Super Sport Dolly, Xenar F2.8..............++ 38.00 





Trade or Sell Your Used Cameras Now 
We're making all-time high allowances for trade- 
ins now or will pay top cash price for desirable 
cameras. Get our proposition now. 











Send orders and correspondence te 142 Fulton St. 
Write for new 108 page, 1941 Cataleg 
"The House of Photographic Values"’ 












Ase COHENS EXCHANGE 


a] 


— 


pownrown 142 FULTON ST. 
of 43rd St * NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ow 
off Broodwoy * NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Put "Snap" into your "Flat" Negatives 


Prints from the same negative, before and after intensify- 
ing in VICTOR—both on same paper, same exposure, 
same developing! 


VICTOR 


INTENSIFIER 


OU can save many an underdeveloped or flct 

negative with a short immersion in VICTOR 
Intensifier. Peps up contrast quickly and per- 
manently. Use it for local intensifying of weak 
parts and for “daylight developing’! Cost per 
negative is insignificant. Packed in 4, 8 and 16 
ounce tubes of powder and available at all cam- 
era stores. Useful over and over again until 
consumed. 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
813 Colfax St. Griffith, Indiana 


Guaranteed 35mm Negative 
> ‘a 30, f ft. ° DUPONT $1 a= 


SUPER PLUS 3x 193 Sc 
uLT » Sreap-PANATOMIC x a 25 1.25 


REL aKRER —36 xp. ont 
CARTRIDGES ror “9 


book—fil i i] jer. 
FREE Postodid’ or or C.0.D. alle Teron at Ralopus. 


Anaconda Film Co., 723-7th Ave., New York City 























Be Professional! Use 


Wescoi 
FADETTE & FADE-O-MASK 


Produces a rectangular fade-in or 
out at any speed. Combination comes 
complete with filter holder $7. 75 
and 8 popular masks. 

See your dealer or write for folder 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY "20, 254 Sutter St, San Francisco 








EXPERT ULTRA 
FINE GRAIN 


cman AND ENLARGING 
Your 35mm (36 exp. 
@ Ultra Fine Grain. 

a S| 00 
pa! Deckled y Paper — 
With Serexp. Es man $4.50 

127—16 exp. ...... 50c 
Bantom (628), 25¢ 


24-Hi Quality De-Luxe Prints 
MAIL YOUR § ROLL V WITH | $1. 00 TODAY 
or Write for Sample Print and Mailing Sag. 











MINIPHOTO LABORATORIES ”- Sindtstign B, Box . 
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1/30,000-Second Exposures at Low Cost 


The Speedotron Flashlamp ($120.00 and up, 
see complete price list below) takes flash shots 
at 1/30,000 second. The Speedotron flash tube 
used in this unit is good for more than 5000 
high-speed flashes, reducing the cost-per-flash 
to less than with standard flash lamps which 
are nearly 800 times slower. 


The Model “A” Speedotron ($250.00 com- 
plete) has a power unit that rests on a steel 
base with rubber-tired ball bearing casters. This 
unit controls the flash tube. An 8-foot tele- 
scoping stand supports the 18-inch aluminum 
reflector. 

Regular 110-volt AC, 60-cycle current is 
transformed in the power unit to 2000 volts 
and discharged through the Krypton-Xenon 
filled tube. A _ three-second interval for re- 
charging is required between the 1/30,000- 
second flashes. 

The Flash tube regularly supplied on the 
Model “A” and Speedotron “Jr.” units con- 
tains a modeling light which serves as a guide 
to placing and balancing the units. The model- 
ing light is available on the Model “B” at 
additional cost. 

The Speedotron is precision built and car- 
ries the same guarantee that applies to any 
unit of high-grade electrical equipment. Fea- 
tures are: 


(1) Danger of shock is eliminated through 
the use of an automatic shorting switch that 
assures safe operation. (2) Charging time has 
been reduced to three seconds and on the 
Model A Speedotron a meter shows the rate 
of charge. (3) A flash synchronizer with micro- 
meter adjustment assures perfect timing. It 
fits most shutters. (4) Improved circuit elimi- 
nates danger of the Speedotron’s flashing of its 
own accord. (5) Any number of Speedotron 
units can be synchronized by use of connecting 
trip cords. 


A 13-inch reflector, which may be mounted 
on Speed Graphic and similar press cameras, 
is optional extra equipment. The Speedotron is 
made for use with AC current only, but can be 
adapted to DC current by use of a DC to AC 
converter. 


All models are finished in platinum gray 
and are similar in appearance except for size. 


PRICE LIST 


rr.” 
Motel SBP? (oa x8”). 
Flash Tube (with h modeling light). . 
Flash Tube (for M 
modeling light) 
Tube 


Syn chronizer (adaptable to most 
cameras oa shutters) 
Special 13” Reflector Unit (for mounting on 
Graphic and similar cameras) 


All models complete with power unit, rec- 
tifier tube, Speedotron flash tube, 18” reflec- 
tor, telescoping standard, 12- foot cable, and 
synchronizing cord with push-button contact. 
All prices C. O. D., F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 


Further details from: The Speedotron Co., 
P. O. Box 114, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Textiiex Quick Film Dryer 


Textilex is an insoluble, lintless paper that 
quickly removes surface moisture from nega- 
tives for rapid drying without resorting to 
sponging. The paper is supplied in 62” strips 
5” wide (Tube of 5 strips, 40c) for roll film 
and in 8%4x10%” sheets for drying cut sheet 
film (package of 12 sheets, 30c). 

Roll film is rolled off the reel directly onto 
the 5-strip thickness of Textilex. The film 
is left in the roll for 30 seconds and then 
removed and hung up to finish drying. 

For cut films, the excess water is shaken 
off and the wet negatives are then placed 
between layers of Textilex and the sandwich 
lightly pressed with the palm of the hand or 
roller. Negatives are then hung up to dry. 

Further information from: Raygram Corp., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Index of Photographic Literature 


A complete card index of photographic 
literature —— throughout ~ world is trade and take T_- 
being compi and kept up-to-date by stu- im value in Pe of rear 
dents in the Department of Photographic M8 for further ncstory. Also eg Dept, 
Technology at Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. The file 
will list all published papers and abstracts of 
speeches in the field of photography. The 7 meh Meh p; @¢) P, econ 
project is part of a regular course in photo- a ee 
graphic literature included in the department’s wee tend St. + 336 w. sand ST. K 
three-year Course. NEW YORK CITY 





BOOKLETS AND CATALOGS AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC’S 
Choosing Your Camera (24 pages, Free) discumes the MM NEW PRICE LIST JUST OUT 


factors that determine selection picture-taking 
equipment for individual needs. Illustrations, charts The widest choice of fine grain photo finishing 
and graphs, t ow wt with the text show clear clearly what services ever offered by any laboratery. 
is meant by & eo ’ how a shutter is synchro- Different 35mm 
= % flash itm, Cn stem, ev st Services * Films 
cameras, press-type cameras and single- 
lens lene olen comers, as well | a sainietere comeres and 10 Different Roll 

twin-lens_re are disc ses of ea are 

sg tonklet, alto contains 's, card which can be Services Films 

yoy Ang = , x =" leg et 35MM fenuine ti Agfa | Sin trame, num- 

— wait 2 oo a ms film). 36 exp, rolls. 3 tor $1.35; 18 18 exp., Sor $1.00, 
Free Price List and Mailing Bag on Request 


Be coma the latest information on AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


film. Sy eh Kodachrome, 130 West 46th St., NYC Dept. M Le 5-5483 

a ee fighting arrange- 

subjects, projection =: end 
white prints yi the K 

from Rodectre Kodak he 


+- discussed. 
direct fi Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
oy —_ a ee PRINT YOUR PICTURES IN DAYLIGHT!!! 
Maida Lemps, Cirew' (8 pages, 
NO MORE DARK ROOM 
re, contains mi expgare guide fo color photographs SIMPLEX DAYLITE PRINTING KIT> Enioy this ie 
i ips. an ton proved method of printing. Our patented solution also 
film speed ratings of roll and cut film are develops and fixes your film in one operation. Sells for 
ot and — =. the only $1.00, postage prepaid. Order yours today. 
enlarger lamps ~. other —_ ps CENTURY ~ agama = PRODUCTS 
, Pen work are illus- Robertson Bivd Los Angeles, Calif. 
yl oon the — 











fiche Copy 
G-E dealer or py Electric C Co., Nela re 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








These Whe } pel Choose Contes (12 pages, Joe) a 
describes onstruction an operation oO e mm. roll ultra fine grain devel- 
Contax Models fl ond | III. Diagram shows the solid on eee sae fr ree 
prism construction of the Contax rangefinder. Contax 5x7’s with each roll. Negatives pro- 
lenses and accessories for scientific work are described $6 ee SiO incl telead gi 38 
and illustrated. from Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 18 exp. .75 incl. reload 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. West Coast address: th 
72% S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








NEVER SUCH VALUE BEFORE! 
Coupled Range Finder . . . #/3.5 lens 


1/500th shutter. $31.00 





FOTH DERBY 


- and note Foth Derby’s precision coupled range finder. 
inexpensive to operate, too, for it takes 16 pictures 14x1%” 
film. Extremely compact, sturdily built and beau- 


tifully_ finished. 

Foth Derby II, with f/3.5 Anastigmat lens............... $31.00 
Foth Derby II, with f/2.5 Anastigmat lens............. Pah hr 
oup 

fi d h . . . . 
range finder attached to Standard models, $11.50, inctuting Each one is inserted ina special envelope, 


Standard {/3.5 model without range finder, $19.50. 


nataiation. _. Special Goodspeed Flash Synchronizer for a 


models $12.75 See vour sae todav 


BURLEIGH 


PHOTO 


2. STREET 


35mm CAMERA USERS 
“Load Your Own Film" 
Guaranteed Negative — Stock Up Now 


Eastman Plus X ) 95 ft. $}00 


Du Pont SUPERIOR 
Eastman SUPER XX f 100 ft. 83" 
Specify Type of Film and Quantity Desired 


Eastman Panatomic X 
Minimum order 25 feet 


These prices Include Postage Paid U. S. A. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


(Bet. 48th and 49th Street) 


$1200.00 
DeJU 


PICTURE CONTEST NOW UNDER WAY 
DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 


Shelton Connecticut 


SUPERFLASH 


e TOPS IN 
FLASH POWER! 


WABASH PHOTOLAMP CORP., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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Get your contest blank at 
your dealer’s now, or write 
to the Contest Manager. 














No other camera _ can match Foth Derby’s features at Foth 
rby’s prices! Note the iast lens and shutter equipment 





Photography for Soldiers’ Mail 
(Continued from page 73) 


easily transported package that can be 
carried economically by plane. 

After the reels arrive in England, 
photography takes over and returns these 
microscopic letters to readable form. First 
a continuous enlarger prints the negatives 
on long rolls of sensitized paper at the 
rate of one every second. A _ thousand 
letters are printed on a single roll. 

The rolls are transferred to an auto- 
matic developing machine where fast- 
action “soup” brings them up at the rate 
of 40 per minute. After fixing and wash- 
ing, the thousand-letter strip is dried on 
a rotating drum. About 8 feet of paper 
(roughly four letters) is dried each 
minute. 

The dried rolls of prints are then cut 
up and sent to the Post Office for sorting. 


with a cutout window that fits over the 
block-lettered address. The regular postal 
service has charge of delivering these 
messages from Britain’s fighting forces. 

A testimony to the popularity of this 
unique service is the 50,000 “Airgraph” 
letters sent in a single shipment. 





Storage Cabinet 
(Continued from page 72) 

The cabinet shown in Fig. 2 (outside 
dimensions: 4834” high, 2012” wide and 
19” deep) holds all the materials and 
equipment pictured in Fig. 1. For other 
types of equipment figure the minimum 
inside space required for each classifica- 
tion and then add ¥%” for each shelf 
and partition and for the top and bottom 
of the cabinet. Allow 34” for the two 
vertical sides and also for a base strip 
around the outside of the bottom. The 
door also adds 34” to the over-all depth. 

(1) The top shelf (10!2”x19’x18”) 
is for dry materials such as film, paper, 
negative files, and odds and ends such 
as film clips, spotting pencils, magnifier, 
scissors, etc., which are kept in cigar boxes. 

(2) A shelf 10’x12”x18”, below and to 
the left of the top shelf, holds camera, 











exposure meter, filters, lens shade, film 


holders, flash gun, flash bulbs, etc. 


(3) The “wet” shelf for bottles of 
chemicals and solutions is 13” high to 
accomodate the gallon jugs used for stock 
solutions. Other dimensions are the same 
as for the camera shelf. 

(4) The enlarger compartment also 
holds trays, tripod, safelight, towels and 
trimming board, as well as blotters and 
ferrotype plates. The enlarger post, meas- 
uring 36” high, reaches from the floor 
of the cabinet to the upper shelf. The 
space for this post is 6” wide and 18” 
deep, providing room also for a tripod 
and collapsible light stands, and similar 
long narrow pieces of equipment. The 
offset at the smallest shelf allows room 
for the enlarger head when lowered close 
to the enlarger baseboard. 

The sides of the cabinet are of 34” 
plywood, with 2” plywood used for the 
back, top, bottom and shelves. Vertical 
pieces are mortised to support the shelves. 
Angle irons, brackets or small strips of 
4” wood running the depth of the cabinet 
can also be used as shelf supports. 

A panel of 4” plywood set into 34x2” 
screening stock was used for the door. 
It swings on three brass hinges. The 
brass hasp matches the hinges. Several 
coats of clear water-resisting varnish com- 
pleted the job. 




















INSTRUCTION IN 


MODERN 
PORTRAITURE 


by John Hutchins 


Learn modern methods in portraiture 
with John Hutchins as your instructor. 
Let him teach you the technique that 
has made him famous. Individual in- 
struction—low tuition fees. 

Instruction is also available in all other 
branches of photography. You learn in 
less time because there is 1 INSTRUC- 
TOR FOR EVERY 6 STUDENTS. 


ALSO SPECIAL INTENSIVE 
SUMMER COURSES 
One, two, three and four weeks dura- 
tion. Tuition starts at (You 
receive the same personal instruction 
under the same experts in these short, 
intensive courses as you would in the 
regular courses.) 
Call or write for new catalog contain- 
ing more than 60 illustrations in black 
and white and color. Request Folder 
B if interested in short courses. 


H. P. SIDEL, Director 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th Street, Dept. 41J, N. Y.C. 


SRITECITE- Cherhnirdhtodyiist: 











ud 


omplete d 
MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
and ACCESSORIES CO., INC. 
351 West 52nd St., New York City 


BRITELITE 


Huge Enlargements Easy When You Develop with 
MICROGRAIN “85” CEvEtores 


FINEST OF ALL FINE-GRAIN 
DEVELOPERS | , 
Send today for Micrograin ‘‘85’ 
booklet with story oi this developer 
. tormulary . latest 
. valuable tips . . 


MANSFIELD PHOTO RESEARCH “LABS. 





U- "ASSEMBLE Kit of 


ham- 
mer and screw driver = ’ tools needed. 
Takes negatives up 


COMPLETE KIT pestatd ‘ONLY $3.00 


HILL MFG. CO. Misse: 


35MM. FILM Fine Grain 
Developed and Enlarged § 00 


and se ~~)  cupomre roll of film fine Ay LaF 
h ge negative enlarged to 
ear ‘on Sinaie | vos | glossy Bi0o ‘or ons a: 
on double weig' 
order in today Wrap ia a Bt Dit around your r roll 
or request c.< 6. D. loading cartridge S0c extra. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 


300 Century Building LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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You like itl 


and that’s the important thing! 


Photographers from every field . . . be- 
ginners . . . amateurs . . . and profes- 
sionals have acclaimed ... “it's just what 


| wanted"... Why?... 


@ Because it's a book with something really new and 
different . . . not just another rehash of technical 
methods and procedure. 

@ Because it shows the reader how he can bring his 
technique to that point of excellence where its prac- 
tice is automatic and the photographer is left free to 
concentrate on the creative side of photography. 

@ Because it shows how the photographer may learn 
to control his technique so that he may command 
whatever results he desires in the finished print. 

@ Because throughout the book the author has placed 
emphasis on the practical rather than the theoretical 
side . . . and has ignored involved mathematics, 
logarithmic curves and mysterious looking graphs. 
@ Because at the end of each chapter the author has 
given a series of experiments that serve to amplify 
the text and make the knowledge an unforgettable 
part of the reader's learning. 

@ Because an actual perfect negative is included in 
the book so that the reader may check his own print- 
ing technique and perform the experiments given in 
the book. 

@ Because . . . and because .. . and because it is a 
really great book, brilliantly conceived and written. 
For better pictures ... read 


Make Your Pictures Sing! 


HOW TO PERFECT YOUR TECHNIQUE 
PAUL LOUIS HEXTER, A.R.P.S. 
$3.00 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 


22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Magic of Light 
(Continued from page 68) 


ing, the image on the ground was round 
nevertheless. He couldn’t explain it. But 
today we know that regardless of the 
shape of the hole, it is still only a pinhole 
in relation to the sun, and therefore the 
real image it produces must of necessity 
be a round one. 


How To Control Light 


Indoors, the control is pretty much in 
our own hands; there are many things we 
can do. Outdoors, however, the matter 
is not so simple. We cannot move the 
sun around the way we can a flood light, 
but there are other controls. The most 
important of these is patience. There is 
a right and a wrong time to photograph 
everything. Study each subject and try to 
imagine how it would look if lighted dif- 
ferently. If it isn’t lighted the way you'd 
like it to be the first time you see it, go 
back another time when the light is more 
suitable, when the angle is better. 


Alfred Stieglitz once spent months 
studying the effects of sunlight on an old 
stone well in a courtyard facing his home 
before he took even one picture. Another 
photographer has photographed one scene 
for four years under all conditions. Still 
he’s not satisfied. He seldom snaps a scene 
as he first finds it. He tries to imagine 
how the scene would look earlier or later 
in the day, and then he goes back. The 
result is that his pictures have crashed 
every salon to which he has sent them. 

Study and understand light, and you 
will be able to bring picture-taking under 
complete control. Fig. 16, on the follow- 
ing page, shows the various types of 
radiant energy. 
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LIGHT is an electrical vibration op- 
erating through the ether. Other 
electromagnetic impulses include 
cosmic rays, gamma rays, X-rays, 
ultra-violet rays, infrared rays, radio 
waves. Light waves differ from these 
others only in wave length; gamma 
rays being among the shortest, radio 
waves among the longest, and light 
rays, the ones visible to the eye. 
being in between. Note from the 
above diagram that the visible rays 
play only a small part in the uni- 
verse. FIG. 16 





Cleaning Prints and Negatives 


Lint, dust and finger marks are easily re- 
moved from prints and negatives by spreading 
a small amount of rubber cement thinly over the 
surface. Let it set for a few seconds, and then 
rub it off with your fingers. As the cement 
coagulates into small balls, all lint and dust 
is removed. 

When used on negatives, this method elim- 
inates finger marks, in addition to lint and 
dust, and makes the film sparkle. Be sure to 
remove all the rubber cement before printing 
from the negative.—Andrew M. Lavish, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





NEXT MONTH 
PHOTOGRAPHER ABOARD THE ZAM ZAM 
By David E. Scherman 
LIFE photographer's own story of how he took 


pictures of the sinking of the Zam Zam and how 
he smuggled them into the U. S. 








Bass says 


Comes soon the fall and 
they'll be falling for my se- 
ductive bargains all over 
again... then sending them 
back next year to be traded 
in for something supposedly 
better. Can't figure it out 
but they’ve been doing it for 
a generation. Come on... 


get in line. 


President 


Repeated fad request . .. a favorite 
ne... this fine 


ARGUS C3 


with extra 
telephoto lens 


Two lenses .. . 


Lal ae sl 
he : ~@ 
‘We 
Regular 


5 with c. r. f. and tele- 


photo F:5.6 & L 75mm at eestatee with c. r. f 
Both list at Bor 50 at BASS 
both for only 

Leather carrying case 


USED CAMERAS 


and boy have we got ‘em . too many to catalog 
+ « 80 write me for a quota. 











personal hand-: 
tion on our favorite USED BARGAIN. 


DEPT. 
MM 
CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison St. 





35 MM FILM 


developed x» enlarged 


Any 36 exposure roll of film fine grain 
rocessed = good negative en- 


SIZE for only 
Rush’ y your films today, Ask = 
Bookiet when you order. 


MINILASS pert 


Box4A85 Maps SON SQUARE PO NEA 


20 At! 2x2 SLIDES $1 


Unusual scenic, travel and pictorial views—full double 
35mm size, sharp and clear—mounted, aot to show 
in any standard projector. 20 for $1; 40 for $2. All 
different. List other si ts sent with each order 


Ten 2 x 2 Art Slides $1.00; 20 for $2.00; 30 for $3 
ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake B-9, Canton, O. 














35 MM RELOADED CARTRIDGES 


(36 Exposure) 

DUPONT 
Par Pan 
Positive 

YOUR CHOICE 3 FOR $1.00 

Write for Free Emuision Speed List 

NATIONAL FILM COMPANY 

8750 Olympic Angeles, Calif. 
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Instruction bookle 
domestic cameras 


eo SPECIALS 


Kodak Duo 620 R. Robot I Tessar 2.8.$ $8.00 

finder II Sonnar f2 119.00 
Super Baldina f2.9. 39.00 
Argus Color Camera 18.00 


ts for any imported and 
. $0.25 


88838888 





Contafiex a. 5. 
Complete Plaubei Out! 
Dollina II padiqner S. 9. 





«2 
383 





: Luxe 
44.00; 30x40” Screen 
a 00; ama g {2 


enna Bi "Sem 
Mintature 21/x31/e Tessar, 4.5 Pererey Kalart Rofr. 
Anniversary 31/4x41% Tessar 4.5 

Anniversary 4: axs Ti ‘essar 


Many Models Available Ask For Quotations 
Many Other Bargains—Still and Movie Cameras 
in Stock. Ask for Quotations — Write Now. 
(1) All these cameras are in like new condition. 
(2) — camera is registered and fully guar- 
(3) Send our money order and the camera will 
oe & pe return mail on our ten day 

money back guarantee. 

Trodeias accepted. 








1265 BROADWAY - NEW YORK-N°-Y> 


mT 
msg 000. Buk Fin 


Set $1.00 








Panatomic X 


for 25 ft. 

Superior No. 2 

Superior No. 3.15 
Super X ate aon 4 

YOUR CHOICE OF 
ANY FILM F 
(36 ex. ) Cartridges ( 36 ex. ) 
3 for $1.00 


(We furnish cartridges) 
Postpaid in U. S.—Information on request. 


SAVE MONEY FILM 


Dept. &, 7424 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 














We will ultra fine-grain develop, 
Vaporate, and enlar, 3x4 
each frame on you 


36 EXP. ROLL 
DEVELOPED 

VAPORATED 
ENLARGED 


°1.00 


roll, 

rior- spatty! & Real rush service— 

IN TODAY—OUT TOMORROW! 
Send 4 now or write for 
FREE mailers, free print and 
amazing free “Secrets of 
Shooting Better Pictures”! 
SUPERLABS, Box 660-M, Elroy, Wise. 
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Vacation You'll Remember 
(Continued from page 58) 


be overexposed outdoors, even when the 
lens is closed down as far as it will go, 
unless this filter is used. The gray filter, 
having a factor of 4, permits you to use 
a film of Weston 100 speed outdoors as if 
its speed were 24, exposing at manageable 
lens stops. Without the filter, the full 
speed is available when light is bad. 

If you are using color film exclusively, 
and have not a magazine loading camera, 
it is best to use Type A, indoor color film 
exclusively. This faster color film, is also 
more sensitive to blue, of which less is 
present in artificial light. To use the film 
in daylight, this excess blue sensitivity is 
cut down by means of a special filter— 
Kodachrome Type A Filter for Daylight. 
This filter also combines the haze filter 
and Wratten 2-A so that when it is in use, 
the two latter filters are unnecessary. 

Vacation filming is primarily a means 
of recording the doings of familiar people 
in strange places. If we do not overload 
ourselves with equipment, we will bring 
back a large number of interesting shots, 
easily assembled into a film record our 
neighbors will want to see more than once. 





PF SEB 


"Vacation?,—no, just out on location." 





Hunting and Fishing 


(Continued from page 71) 


neat way of getting around a difficult ex- 
posure problem. A hunter standing in the 
door of his tent, gun ready, as the sun 
comes up or sets. A fisherman unsnarling 
a backlash at the edge of a lake across 
which the sun is setting. A hunter waiting 
in a doorway. These and similar situa- 
tions make good silhouette material when 
lighting on the subject, as compared with 
background lighting, is rather poor. Give 
an exposure that is correct for the back- 
ground. 


At night, flash shots can be taken 
without a synchronizer. It is only neces- 
sary to have a reflector, with flashlight 
batteries attached (cost as low as $1). 
The open-shut method is used. That is, 
the camera is placed on a firm support, 
the shutter set on “T” or “B”, and 
opened. While the shutter is open, the 
flash button is pressed, and the shutter 
immediately closed. That is all there is 
to it. This open-shut method is for use 
only in relative darkness where there are 
no bright lights to affect the film while the 
shutter is open. 

After the hunter or fisherman succeeds 
in getting a trophy, no matter how small 
it may be, he will want pictures of it—and 
of himself. Try to get a picture imme- 
diately after the prize is taken, Thus a 
moose or elk should be photographed 
where it fell. Make a few pictures show- 
ing the hunter or angler fondly examining 
his prize. Too many photographers simply 
stand the hunter and the moose together, 
and snap the shutter. The hunter later 
can be identified as the one with the silly 
grin. Try to avoid such stilted posing. 

Have the hunter doing something and 
not staring into the camera. Perhaps he 
can be measuring the antlers of a deer, or 
the overall length of a perch. Anything to 
get some action and human interest into 
the picture. If occasion later arises to pub- 
lish the picture in a magazine or news- 
paper, the editor will fall all over himself 
and his oversize waste-basket from sheer 


PHOTRIX SS 


Exposure Meter 


has all 


«e EXTRA SENSITIVITY 


Compare PHOTRIX SS and other meters in dim light. 
Note PHOTRIX SS needie moves '/; to Vs of its range 
while others, less sensitive, linger in the left corner. 


2. COMPACTNESS 


Bulki indication of meter volue. 
PHOTRIX $s fits in your palm, easily fite any pocket 
or purse... a smooth, streamlined unit. 


3. EASE of OPERATION 
Reading PHOTRIX SS is like telling the time. No fig- 
ures to transfer from one dial to another. Nothing to 
learn, or remember One dial tells the complete story. 


For color . . . black-and-white, in- 75 
doors _ outdoors, still or cine work 


Gootskin zipper cose 1.25 





INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
95 Madison Ave., N.Y. 








DEVELOPED onty 


FILMS Suances, $9.00 


. *You" it’ get professional one grain develop- 
Sieeret to prevent scratching, with e 
to ea an for only St ;00. “eau ful 





pad DAY SERVICE SEND ven ‘a MAILING BAGS 
Universal Photo Service ws enss8i? ius. 











NEUTROWE GREY EXPOSURE AID 


The standard grey card as described in September 1940 
Photo Technique and January 1941 Minicam Photography. 
Use it with your photoelectric light meter to get on-the- 
button Kodachrome and black and white exposures. Sent 
upon receipt of 50c, stamps or coin, Address— 


LOWE PAPER COMPANY 


Ridgefield New Jersey 














LIVING MODEL ORIGINAL 
ART KODACHROMES (2x2) 
Set of 8 for $5.00-—(Samples 75c)—Set of 3 for $2.00 


Kodachromes “Zachary"’ $2.00 r set of 6 
Kee a RS ‘50c) 


Black and White slides 81. “oo per eet (Samples 2 for 
3c), 8 Specia 1 Prices to Dealers. Calif. Buyers must 


Hollywood TRANSPARENCY Company 
Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Experts couldn't tell the 












Difference...can you? 


To demonstrate 
how results ob- 
tained with the 
G M Standard 
Photoelectric 
Exposure Meter 
compare with 
those given by 
meters costing 
much more, an 
impartial test 
was made by a 
leading profes- 
sional photog- 


rapher. 

Three pictures were made 4 

of the same subject using 75 
the identical camera, light, Neck 
film, development and print- 
ing operations. Each ex- 
posure was timed by a dif- 
ferent meter; one costing 
nearly three times as much 
as a G M, another a 
over twice as much a 
GM, and aGM Standard. 
Resulting prints were so 
alike that experts couldn't 
see any difference. On re- 
quest, we will send certified 
prints to anyone for per- 
sonal examination. This test 
proves, we belicve, that the 
G tandard is America’s 
greatest p*otoelectric meter 
value. See it at your dealer’s. 


GM LABORATORIES, Inc. 
4307 WN. Knox Ave.. Chicago 


STANDARD 


PHOTOELECTRIE 
EXPOSURE METER 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
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36 wav, neidaus 
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Uitra Speed Pan. 
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Em 


Emboss: te 
2 exp. splits, Sse. 
d roll and m 


28 exp. 7d¢ 
Smee or or —— 













Dotetie Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls 
aoe ay deckled edge prints in 

Sra Py, Alb Credits for failures. 
Eniargement coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 8. Box 5440A, Chicago, 111. 


35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
3 rolls $1.00; 6 rolls $1.75 


We will print 35MM _ positives from your 35MM negatives for 
from 2x2” slides or from the full strip. Negatives 

returned intact. Fine grain govetonnn of 35MM negatives, 

25c. Re' veatee on cartridges of hd meso 40c. bogetgpate ol Se 

roll, negative or positive, Cata Soe oe rr stock slides on requ 

36 35MM Cardboard Slide Mou c. FREE MAILERS 


POSITIVE PRINT CO., 129 N. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 

























teach u—at 
cost—what pictures to take, 
them and where to sell them. write TODAY! 
UNIVERSAL, ris ne ee inc. Dept.103, 
10 West 33 New York City 








joy, because you made a picture that 
doesn’t have a stiff, posed air. 

As for processing your vacation pictures, 
better let that go until you get back. You 
can, if you must, take along a tank and 
prepared solutions to use in test-developing 
film as a means of checking exposures. 

Is that shutter finger itching for a cam- 
era? Good luck and good shootin’. 








AMATEUR PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. By 
Alan Jackson. 48 unusual photographic il- 
lustrations, numerous diagrams and drawings 
156 pages, cloth bound, 7%x5 inches. The 
Focal Press, publishers. Distributed by Bur- 
leigh Brooks, Inc. Price, $2.25. 

This book is written by one who has been 
“through the mill’, and whose experience in 
solving the problems of this fascinating branch 
of photography are liberally revealed. Even 
a very beginner, lacking expensive apparatus, 
should be able to produce good results, and in 
using the simple, home-made apparatus de- 
scribed, should gain an excellent groundwork 
for understanding the more complex methods 
described in later chapters. 

Table of contents: Preface; A Few Words 
of Encouragement; Photography of Small Ob- 
jects; Low Power Photomicrography; An Im- 
provised Apparatus; The Optical Bench; The 
Negative and the Print; The Filter Makes the 
Picture ; Working With A Miniature; Photo- 
micrography in Colour; Special Fields ; Micro- 
Preparations; Hints on the use of the Micro- 
scope ; A Glossary of Terms; and Index. 





LIGHTING FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. By Wal- 
ter Nurnberg. 137 photographs, 156 dia- 
grams, 176 pages, cloth bound, 7 x 10 inches. 
The Focal Press, publishers. Distributed by 
Burleigh Brooks, Inc. Price, $3.50. 
‘Where to put the lamps” when taking por- 

traits, groups, figure studies, nudes, still life, 

glass, metal or fabric? This book goes back 
to the technical roots of artificial lighting, re- 
veals the advantages and limitations of differ- 
ent light sources, sketches the principles of 
their practical use and gives countless sugges- 
tions as to their individual application. Over 

a hundred examples analyze the lighting styles 

of master photographers. 

Table of contents: (The Theory of Light) 
Light and the Photographic Emulsion; Light 
and the Subject; Electricity; Photographic 
Light Sources ; Lighting Units ; The Estimation 
of Exposure; (The Principles of Lighting) 
Building Up the Lighting; The Shadow; (The 
Application of Lighting) Light and Shadow 
As Applied to Face and Figure; Light and 
Shadow Applied to the Inanimate ; Index. 
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Spotlight Ettects With Mirror 


A shaving mirror set at an angle reflects the 
light from a flood lamp to imitate spotlight 
effects in portraits and table-top photography. 
The portrait (Fig. 1) shows a typical result 
produced in the manner described. 
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PHOTO ENLARGERS 


i i t perform- 
Their success is due primarily to excellen 
hema it is further enhanced by the extre value, 
expressed in features hitherto found only in ex- 
pensive machines. Only FEDERAL has 


Hang the mirror from a lamp stand or *The BUILT-IN FOCUSING TARGET 

similar support or place it at a convenient IN NEGA 

height on a chair or table. Then arrange the *0n Models 331-347-250 

flood lamp, in its reflector, so that its beam 6 OUTSTANDING MODELS, 

hits the mirror at about the angle shown by for negatives from 35mm up to he rg 
the arrow in Complete with lenses $19.75 to $49. 





CARRIER 
moking focusing accurate, simple and speedy. 


Fig. 2. The Prices $1.00 higher on West Coast 
i ASK YOUR DEALER 

iene armen Complete Catalogue on request 

be about six FEDERAL MANUFACTURING 


& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


feet from the 219 Steuben Street Brooklyn, N. Y. B 


mirror for max- 
imum efficiency 
of the reflected 
light. 

Another meth- 
od of using the 
mirror is to at- 
tach it to a 
clamp - on arm, 
obtainable from 
a local camera 
supply store. 
This permits at- 
taching to a 
chair back or door in the desired position. 

The circular mirror throws a beam of light 
resembling the familiar spotlight “circle” and 
the intensity of this “spot” depends entirely —— 





FIG. 2 















on the brightness of the source it reflects. VENTILATE YOUR DAR 
with a heavy-duty Sid Rees 

INDEX TO MINICAM ZEPHYR BLOWER =o sz.15 
INDEX FOR VOLUME 4 available soon. This of wait every” few (minutes. Special. self Cling motor re: 
covers issues from September 1940 to August 1941, donaliy" guaranteed. Gniy se°35.. on or no . tee 
inclusive. Articles are indexed by subject and a your desler or write fer detals. 
author for convenient reference. Send !0c in coin PACIFIC PHOTO DISTRIBUTORS 
or stamps for INDEX. 1012 So. Olive Street Los Angeles, California 
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CONTEST CALENDAR 





Open to 


Subjects 


Prizes 


For copy of rules, write to 





Anyone 


Railroad and railroad 
model photographs. 


$30 in prizes. 


sociation. 


Winning pho- 


tos become property of as- 


Photo Contest, 32! Main 
St., Peoria, Ill. 





Contest closes 


August 25 





Amateur pho- 
tographers in 
Philadelphia 
Pa. an 
Montgomery 
County only. 


Any photographic me- 

dium except Koda- 
chromes or hand 
colored pictures. 





Press photog- 
raphers. 


An event or scene 
showing cigars fa- 
vorably. 





mention awar 


$5, $3, $2 and 
di: 


12 honorable 
s. 


L. Patton Hamilton, 520 
Boyer Rd., Cheltenham, 
Montgomery Co., Pa 


September 30 









$50, $35, $25, 
awards of $10 


15, d 10 
- % 


Fifth Ave., 
. .City. 


Photo Judges, Cigar In- 
stitute of America, 630 
New York 


September 30 





Camp Fire 


Girls. 


Anyone 


“Photographs express- 
ing “America the 
Beautiful." 


First prize, a 
contestant in 
ceives a 
honor. 


national 


trophy. Each 
the finals re- 
service 


America the Beautiul 
Committee, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


November | 





“The Image of Free- 
dom." Showing what 
America most deep- 
ly signifies to you. 
Longest side of print 
between 5 and 1/4” 








Anyone. No 
picture eligi- 
ble if exhibi- 
ted prior to 
June |, 1941. 


All photogra- 
phers. 


Amateur pho- 
tographers 
living in 
Union County 
N. J. 


Character studies, 
flowers, still life 
portraits. Pictoria 
subjects taken in Ill- 
inois are given pref- 
erence. 


100 prints will 
$25 each. 


be bought at 


Beaumont Newhall, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 
Il West 53rd St., New 


York City. 


August 15 





Silver cup and 
rays. 


twenty silver 


White Fence Farm, Route 
2, Lemont, Ill. 


August |8 .~ 





Any subject. 


totaling $1250 
arship at the 


Over 50 merchandise prizes 


plus a schol- 
New York In- 


stitute of Photography. 


DeJur Amsco Corp., 
Shelton, Conn. 


September 30 





To the Scenes and 
General classes pho- 
tos taken anywhere 
in the world may be 
submitted. The 
Special Park class is 
restricted to photos 
taken within the 
confines of the Un- 
ion County Park Sys- 
tem. 


40 merchandise prizes total- 
ing nearly $170. 


Amateur Photo Contest, 
4 S Box 231, Elizabeth, 


September 30 





Amateur pho- 
tographers. 


Lon Island scenes 

van activities cover- 
ing the four counties 
comprising the  Is- 
land Including 
Brooklyn, Pens 
Nassau and uffolk 
and thelr edeaeak 
waters. 


More than 
Seven 


clnieation 


prizes $! 31, 328 


$100, = 


in cash prizes 


be additional merchandise 


classifications 


rizes. 
of siblects with cash prizes 
$10, and $5 for each 


Grand Prizes 
$25. Other 





Photograph of a cat 
sultable for cat 


$10, $6, $3. 

















show catalog cover. 


Photographic Society of 
A . 10 Park 
New York City, or The 
poy | Island Association 
ennsylvania Station, 
New York City. 


November | 








Mrs. A. A. Gour, 6638 
oo Ave., Chicago, 


November 8 








“BETTER PICTURES” 


pone 35MM ROLL 
d and — 
EXPOSURE ROLL: 


ROLL—I6 Sais 
veloped and printed to 
_ “ype pero 
rain developed, enlarged, on 
Service. Send 
oday. ALL REPRINTS 3c 
EACH. VAPORATED—10c Addi. Per Roll 


Films fine 
Kodabromide Pa 
roll and mone’ 


36 wore, ~<. 


to shhe ae 
, PLI iv CA 


only 


r. Prom; 


90¢ 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Avenue, Dept. 
id Sc stamps or coin to cover mai 


is charges 


Chicago, im. 





Genume 
HARD RUBBER TRAYS 





No surface chipping + No corrosion « 


sunlit trees. 


Tabletop Background 


An unusual forest background for use in 
tabletop studies is easily made from an en- 
largement of a negative showing a group of 
The effect of shafts of sunlight 
filtering through the trees is produced by care- 
fully painting the print with radiating stripes 


across the trees in the middle distance. 


certain that the stripes fall diagonally across 
the picture from the same direction as the 


sunlight in the original picture. 
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istic effect. 
widely apart, 


strips 


Sidelighted tree studies give the most natural- 
If the trees are spaced rather 
of paper laid on a 
piece of glass and held a few inches above the 
enlarging paper can be used to produce the 
effect during actual enlarging. Cut the strips 
so the foreground trees print without striping. 





Closin 
Octobe 


Octobe 
Octobe 


Octobe 


Septen 


Septen 





Sapten 


Septen 





Septer 


Septer 
Auaus 


SALONS 





Closing Date 
October 3 


October | 


October | 


Name of Salon 


For Entry Blank, Write to 





ae Salon of Photography 


Janet Weston, Salon Sec., 121 W. 68th 
St., New York City. 





Second Pennsylvania Internation- 
al Salon of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy. 


Mrs. W. Ken McLaughlin, c/o 3215 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Third Annual Atlanta National 
Salon. 


Mrs. Geor 
ingside Dr., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 








October | 


First Annual International Salon 
Ae gee Photography of the 


Russell Gray, 
phia, Pa. 


1530 Locust St., Philadel- 





September 29 


September 25 


1941 International Salon of the 
P.S.A. 


Photographic Society of America, 10 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


Number of Prints 
and Entry Fee 


4 | $1.09 
4 | 


e Bird, Salon Sec., 685 Morn- yas 


in any one | 
class 





Annual International Salon of 
the Victoria Photographic 
Association. 


as eae 468 Beach Dr., Victoria, 
B. C. 





September 20 


Fourth Annual Tri-State Nation- 
al Salon of Photography of 
the Burlington Camera Club. 





September 15 _ 


Second Annual Tri-State 
of Photography. 


Salon 


Robert B. Prugh, Salon Chr., 317-319 N. 
Fourth St., Burlington, lowa. 





Amarillo Photographic Society, 
Idg., Amarillo, Tex. 


100 


Fisk | 





September 3 


September = 


Auaust 25 


The London Salon of Photog- 
raphy, 1941. 


The Hon. Secretary, The London Salon 
of Photography, 26-27 Conduit St., New 
Bond St., London, W 





Ralston's Photographic Exhibit. 


Ralston's Drug Store, Weston, W. Va. if 








Second Reading National Salon 
of Photography. 





R. W. Berhalter, Chr., 637 Court St., 
Reading, Pa. 





$1.00 





Blackout Flash Lamp 

The Wabash Blackout Superflash lamp (60c) 
permits taking pictures in total darkness. 

Essentially a Wabash No. 2 with a coating of 
infra-red dye, it can be used with any camera 
and flash synchronizer. Infra-red film is used in 
the camera. 

Full details about the use of this lamp will 
appear next month in MinicAM PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For A/GH SPEF: 
PROCESSING j 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPER 


Ready to use. No Fuss! No Muss! 
Made with Double Distilled Water. 
Develops all films in 4 minutes. 
Other Redi-Mixt products (32 02-): 
760 Developer, 40c - 720 Developer, 40¢ 
020 Developer, 60c-020 Replenisher, 50¢ 
Ray-Del, 65c - Fixer-Hardener, 50c 


At All Leading Dealers . Write For Literature 


S YN NN eer 


425 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK CITY 





Gas Mask Carrying Case 


A cloth bag, in which a World War gas mask 
was packed, makes a carrying case that holds 
a half dozen 
4x5” Speed 
Graphic double 
cut film hold- 
ers, and a dozen 
Wabash Super- 
flash Press 40 
flash bulbs. 
Even more Su- 
perflash No. 25 or G-E No. 5, 6, or SM lamps 
can be carried easily in the available space. 
Use of this case _per- 
mits the photographer to 
have both hands free at 
all times for operation of 
the camera. It is light 
enough and small enough 
to be carried even in 
large crowds. It also per- 
mits speedy work and 
enables the operator to 
dispense with a case-car- 
rying “stooge” when fol- 
lowing a fast-moving 
story.— Don Wright, Rock Island, Illinois. 








35MM FILM SPECIAL 


25 ft. $1.00—100 ft. $3.15 


QUARANTEED FRESH STOCK REPACKED BY US 
ALL TYPES $3.1 


HOLLYWOOD 35MM FILM CO. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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EXHIBITS AND LECTURES 





See these events in your city this month 





City Street Address 


Dates Open 


Name of Exhibition 








Chicago, Ill. | Marshall Field Co. 
°o 5 p. m. 


July 28 to August 16; 9:30 a. m. | Fourth Annual Salon of the Chicago 


Area Camera Clubs Ass'n. 





i y Junction, | The Champlain Valley ——- 24 to September 30; 8 a. m. | The Second Annual Champlain Val- 
t. Pp. m. 


Exposition. to 


ley International Salon of Pho- 
tography. 





Hyannis, Mass. | 24 Ocean St. 


August 17 to August 24; 7 to 9 p 
weekdays, 3 to 5 and 7 to “10 p 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Second Annual Cape Cod Salon of 
Photography. 





New York City 
(between 103rd and 
104th Sts. 


Museum of the City of | June || through summer; 10 a. m. 
New York, Fifth Ave. to 5 p. m., 
Tuesdays; | to 5 p. m., Sundays. 


weekdays, except | Youth in National Defense. 





Peoria, Ill. Jefferson Hotel. 


0 p. m. 


— 30 to September |; 10 a. m. | Photo Exhibit National Model Rail- 
t 


road Association. 





Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Grounds. to 10 p. m. 


California State Fair | August 29 to September 7; 10 a. m.| Second Annual North American 


Salon of Pictorial Photography. 





Sea sereees, Galleries of the Inter- — | to August 20; 8 a. m. to | Third Annual International Salon 
A. p. m. 


national Club. 


of the Photo Club of El Salvador. 





Toronto, 
Ontario 








Canadian National | August 22 to September 6, 10 a. m.| The Fiftieth Toronto Salon of 
Exhibition. to 10 p. m.; admission 25c. 





Photography. 





COLOR _ FANS 


. COLOR paper PRINTS 


™ trom KODACHROMES! 


—witho«t 
SEPARATION NEGATIVES 
QUICK, EASY, SIMPLE 
NOTHING NEW TO BUY 
NO TRICKS - NO GADGETS 


SENSATIONAL NEW METHOD 
MAKES EVERYONE AN EXPERT! 


THIS 
AMAZING 
new book 

tells all! 


RUSH ONLY 


$ Jee 


SUPPLY LIMITED 


Quauity so sharp not even 
costly carbros surpass their defini- 
tion. Easy —quick— inexpensive. 
It's YOUR big chance ... grab it 
and leap ahead of the crowd. No 
kits to buy. 


RODEN COLOR RESEARCH 
P. @. Box 117, G4. Cont, Annex, Now York Gity 





© 354" ENLARGEMENTS e 


6 36 Individual (3%x5) PANEL 
PRINTS in Leatherette Album 


icular minifans! be frame 

& Foil ine-grain proc RK 
negative enlarged to 3% x5 individual 
panel print by automatic “electric 
eye” which assures best possible be 


1 Delivered it 
prem erE RE TTE LOORELEAT 
ALBUM. Mail roll with $1 A Fak 
@ (MERCURY FILMS same price.) 
Cartrid es Refilled with SU- 
* FERPA FILM, 50c_.3 for $1.05 
18 exp 16, FI aT Sap. 2'4x 
PE a a Pe 
5 panel prints in to, oun £5 panel 
loose-leaf 0c leaf LEATHER. 


sono aon, Rr tae des “3825 Georgi 
PHOTO LAB, INC, = Washington, D.C. 
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Straightening Prints 


Gallon jugs filled with water make excellent 
substitutes for heavy books or similar weights 
used to flatten prints laid between blotters. A 
single jug weighs about ten pounds when filled. 

Dry the prints face down on a piece of lint- 
less cloth, then sponge them on the back only 
with a solution of alcohol and water and place 
them between the lintless blotters. 

Lay a piece of plywood over the blotters and 
set about four or five gallon jugs of water on 
the plywood. In the morning the prints will 
be flat. 





Footswitch 


A 19c automobile starter-switch and a dime 
outlet make a convenient footswitch, suitable 
for operating enlargers, printers, floodlights and 
for taking pictures in which you yourself ap- 
pear, by switch- 
ing on the light 
for the time of 
the exposure. 
Construction 
will depend on 
the type of 
footswitch you 
secure from the 
second hand 
auto-supply store. 
switch can be used. 





Either a starter or dimmer 
The switch shown was 
built at the floor-board angle, so a correspond- 
ing hole was gouged out of the board to which 
it is fastened. The switch and the outlet, of 
course, are wired in series, and twin outlet is 
used so that two or more appliances can be 


operated at once. The base-block is painted 
white so that it is easy to locate in the dark- 
room.—A. 7. Lockrey. 
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Pendulum Tank Agitator 


A film tank agitator that is easy to build and 
costs nothing to run uses the pendulum princi- 
ple to agitate solutions. The pendulum is made 
from a length of scrap lumber, with a piece of 
2x4” material nailed to the lower 
end as a weight. The length of 
this pendulum is determined by 
the distance from table to floor. 
Make it as long as it can be with- 
out bumping the floor. A heavy 
iron or lead weight attached to its 
lower end will cause it to swing 
for a still longer period without 
attention. 

A square box made from cigar 
box wood is fastened to the top 
of the pendulum. The sides of 
this box are 1%” high. The size 
of the film tank determines the 
size of the box. A short section 
of broom handle, fastened beneath the center 
of the box, acts as a fulcrum upon which the 
unit rests when it is hung over the edge of 
a table as in Fig. 1. 

For gentle agitation make the square box 


FIG. 1 


FIG. 2 


just big enough to fit snugly around the tank. 
When the pendulum swings, the tank rocks 
gently back and forth. For more vigorous 
agitation, make the inside of the box 3/16” 
wider than the outside diameter of the develop- 
ing tank. Place a number of glass marbles in 
the bottom of the box 
and set the tank on 
them (Fig. 2). Don’t 
crowd the marbles; 
leave enough space for 
them to roll freely. 

As the pendulum 
swings, the tank rolls 
on the loose marbles, 
bumping first against 
one side of the box, 
and then the other. 
About 3/16” was 
found the best distance for the tank to move, 
since this permits definite agitation without 
being too much of a drag on the pendulum. 
—Robert Scott, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 





TAKE COLOR WITH YOUR ROLLEI! 


BEE BEEROLLEI ADAPTER 


for inexpensive bantam-size film 


Your Rolleiflex or Relislcosd is the perfect camera for perfect 
color shots - » When equipped with the genuine Bee Bee 
Rollei Adapter for using bantam- size film! And with this 
adapter all your shots will be full 28x40mm size, for by in- 
Stalling a special sohety , film window in your Rollei, exact film 
spacing is assured, t’s the most convenient adapter, ~~ 
for it takes but a moment to insert the two simple s: soonty gue 
masks. Makes color photography easy and inexpensive. ice, 
including leather case and film window installation on any 
6x6cm. Rollei camera, only 

Complete installation for axécon. Rollei 


and view your color shots with this 


ILLUMINATED 
ENLARGING 
VIEWER 


Here’s the quickest, simplest 
and most inexpensive way to 
view your bantam and 35mm. 
color shots, or black and white 
film, Just slip your film into 
this viewer and they 7 7 en- 
larged to 2%x3% inches. A 
nified and brilliantly illuminat 
you see all the true color tones 
and get a plonpin stereo or 
“‘third-dimension’ ‘ect as well. 
No color fan should be without 
this convenient, practical view- 
er. Complete with lens, bulb, 
snap switch and cord, only $8.50 


Carrier for 35mm Film, $1 extra. 
At dealers everywhere or write: 


BURLEIGH (@)BROOKS nc 


PHOTO GOoonvs 


Gow 42..STREET HH NEW YORK CiTY 








Hollywood's Latest . . . For Better Pictures 


New "DINKY INKIE™ Light 


Powerful All Purpose 100-150 Watt 
SPOT LIGHT Only $12.00 
Ask Your Dealer for Demonstration 
Distributed by Eastman KODAK Stores 














hundreds of new and used bargain 
Lists everthing J ge og oa sui 
and mov mt film a. 
ae ving: 
Liberal al trade-in allowances. Satiafac 
nteed or your money 
trial. Write for your PREE 


erie tCAMERA CO., Dept. 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, me 
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Color Your Photographs With 


ROEHRIG 


Transparent Oil Photo Colors 


Rich-True-Tones. For coloring photographs and 
transparencies. Easily applied—no brushes neces- 
sary—can be removed for alteration without harm 
to your print. For professional and amateur. In sets 
or individual tubes. On sale at all dealers. Write 
Dept. M for descriptive folder. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO. 


39 Henry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Your ime carefully aaveieped § in a finest of fine-grain devel- 
TED—and en nleee Eastman’s finest paper. 

A pute satisfaction = He 

offer; you can judge quality of our work yourse 


18-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 314x412. ..$0.50 


ere is our ‘‘get — 


36-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 314x419... -. 1.00 
16-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 312x5..... -50 
12-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 312x3l2... 35 
Wepetes FOr Bll MOTO. . wc ccccccsevcccccesccces each .04 


Complete Price List and Mailing Bags FREE 


AMERICAN PHOTO SERVICE a2s+.niset'st ave: 
FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 


A 


HEAVY DUTY SQUEEGEE PLATES 


[__WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 


Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the Name on the Plate. 


ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 


35 MM SPECIAL! 




















| aes $1.00 100 Ft. ..... $3.50 
EASTMAN AGFA DUPONT 
SUPER Xx ULTRA SPEED SUPERIOR 
PANATOMIC pte sy TYPE 1-2-3 


RELOADED CARTRIDGES. “All “Types—3 for 3. 00 
Bulk Winder and 25 ft. any film 3.69 
Mail orders promptly filled—Postpaid or c. ‘o. = 


MODEL FILM CO., 890 Bryant Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Economical Telephoto Effect 


A lens of standard focal length will produce 
the equivalent of a telephoto image if the pic- 
ture area is decreased proportionately. This 
eliminates the need for a lens of longer focal 
length when making portraits and other pho- 
tographs that are best taken with a fairly long 
focus lens. 

In film pack cameras that have a focusing 
ground glass, the picture area can be reduced 
one half by inserting a piece of black paper of 
the correct size 
in the bellows 
just in front of 
the plane of fo- 
cus. Thus, 24 
shots may be 
made on a 
standard 12-ex- 
posure film 
pack, with the 
added advan- 
tage of improved 
perspective. 

Cut the pa- 
per just long 
enough to fit 
into the fold of 
the bellows just 
in front of the 

FIG. 1 ground glass, .s 
in Fig. 1. (White paper was used in the illustra- 
tion to make the mask stand out clearly.) The 
piece of paper must be wide enough to divide 
the picture area exactly in half. If it is too 
wide, a clear streak divides the two shots; if 
the paper is too narrow, the streak is black. 
In either case a section of each negative is 
wasted (see Fig. 2). 

In use the mask is inserted in the camera. 


Then the scene is composed and focused, 
with the camera on a tripod. After the ex- 
posure the film pack or plate holder is removed 
and the mask slid to the opposite end of the 
camera. The next shot is then exposed on the 
same film. Keep a careful record of the num- 
ber of shots made and the position of the mask 
for each shot, since this is the only insurance 
against repeated double exposure and _ blanks, 
when using the mask. 








FIG. 2 
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In sliding the paper back and forth, make 
certain it is run completely to the end of the 
bellows groove, or the two images will over- 
lap, spoiling parts of each one. 

To make full-size negatives merely remove 
the mask. The camera can be used in either 
vertical or horizontal position, but with the 
mask in place vertical pictures are taken with 
the camera on its side. 

The added advantage of extra poses for the 
same expenditure of film, and the extra long 
focal length of the lens when used on half- 
size pictures, make the mask an excellent ac- 
cessory for portrait work.—Tracy Diers, Ja- 
maica, L. I 


Protect Prints 

To protect exhibition prints or photographs 
that are handled a great deal, do as the pro- 
fessional photographer does. Take a piece of 
cellophane large 
enough to completely 
cover print and 
mount. Attach the 
cellophane to the back 
of the photo or mount 
with rubber cement, 
then fold the cello- 
phane over the face 
of the print and at- 
tach the other end 
to the back of the 
mount with cement. 
If you moisten the 
front of the cellophane with a piece of damp 
cotton and allow it to dry, a surface as clear 
and smooth as glass will seoult. —Ray Kershner. 
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"What have storks got to do with it?" 








Only Mn Hollywood 


where the world's most critical experts—studio | 
| cinematographers and photographers — subject | 
| Thalhammer tripods and photo accessories to | 
gruelling test would you expect the world's finest 
equipment to be made. | 





| 
The "DELUXE" tripod is used for professional | 
work with cameras up to 8xI0 size. Rigid, and 
| solid as a rock. Has the versatile Pan-Tilt head 
for pan or angle shots, using the "instant-on" 
plug. | 
Attractively finished in walnut and chromium. | 
Only tripod with the all-purpose leg tips. | 
Weight, 6%, Ibs. Height extended, 59 inches, | 


34 inches closed. "DELUXE", $35 00 
e 


| complete with head. . 
See it at your deoler's today! 


THALHAMMER COMPANY) 
| ote 4663 Son Fernando Rd., Los Angeles, Calf. | 


























NEW FILM LOADER 


PERMITS DAYLIGHT 
RELOADING OF ALL 
35 MM. MAGAZINES 


WW. BOES CO. 3325 35585 
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344" x 4'2” GLOSSY ENLARG : Te 
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36 Exp. Fine-Grain 
DEVELOPED, VAPORATED & ENLARGED 
TO 3X4.0N DACHLED EDGE VELOX PAPER 


In_ addition hs g Awe tn: 


veloped and enlarged—a beautiful. 
practical Leatherette Frame! 

tra fine-grain develop all oan 
time enlargemen és c- 
Eye’’; Vaporate each negative; and 
give brilliant mammoth § dec ated 
ed: enlargements on Velox paj 
Order today or write for F te 
sample print, handy mailers, other 
bargains 
All prices given below, except re- 


+ MAILERS 
SAMPLES 


249-Hour Service 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


990000 000000 
eRELO ADED 
CARTRIDGES | 


000 
byrrYrYYrri 
— 3 far ‘1.004 
YOUR CHOICE OF ANY 36 EXPOSURE 
EASTMAN, AGFA oa DUPONT FILM 


FRESH, CLEAN STOCK. NO SCRATCHES 
OR SHORT ENDS 


EVERY ROLL GUARANTEED PERFECT 


° 
SHIPPED POSTPAID SAME DAY 
ORDER IS RECEIVED 


EASTERN PHOTO LABS. 


1405 N. CHARLES ST.—BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











BETTER MOVIES 


WITH BLACK a. —— FILM 


8MM—25 Ft. 
°98c 


Reversible Pim 
Including Processing 

Rating: Weston 12, Scheiner 18 
At your dealer or direct. Fast serv 
ice processing same day included at 
no additional cost. 


@ VISUAL INSTRUCTION SUPPLY COMPANY 
1757 Broadway M-8 Brooklyn, N. Y. 














ALL LIKE NEW 
2 YEARS GUARANTEED 
<a cous se ena eet, F:3 ° 
C. CHROME, AR F:2 LIST 232. 
TAX 4 SONNAR ea ListT 240. 
TAX Il. SONNAR 1.5 


TAX 111, SONNAR ie 4 
TAX i1!, SO 


AMERICAN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
2130 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Retouching With a Flashlight 


A small “pen light,” with a cone of black 
paper wrapped around the bulb to produce a 
thin beam of light, can be used to darken un- 
derexposed portions of a print during develop- 
ment. This gives 
the photograph- 
er two chances 
to “dodge’’ his 
prints, once dur- 
ing actual print- 
ing exposure, 
and once whiie 
it is in the de- 
veloper. 

The cone may 
be made from 
any opaque pa- 
per. Sheets used 
to pack or wrap 
cut film, or a 
small section 
from the wrapping from a roll film will serve. 
Twist the paper around the end of the flash- 
light, leaving an opening about 1/16” across 
at the point of the cone. Fasten the cone to 
the flashlight with scotch tape or adhesive tape. 


Pas se 0 


The distance at which the light is held 
from the paper will govern the area of the 
print that is exposed at one time. Move the 
light during the exposure to secure an even 
darkening of the area. 


Avoid Lint in the Darkroom 


Much of the dust and lint found in the dark- 
room can frequently be traced to the towels 
used there. Turkish towels, for instance, have 
a large amount of lint. 

Use linen towels in the darkroom, and 
choose other working cloths with the least 
amount of lint. Avoid wool, flannel, etc. Linen, 
cotton, and similar materials generally will 
produce less lint. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR CAMERA FANS! 10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Now you can ow Satisfaction is assured when you a Ca UNEEDA be- 


nm the : . 3 . 
devo ip whe cause everything is sent ON APPROVAL for you to in- 
wasting, Pay aly smal esi sit livery, ba = ein spect, compare and test. If you are not completely satis- 


fied you may return your equipment within 10 days and 
NO INTEREST OR CARRYING CHARGES! 


your deposit will be cheerfully refunded. 
You deal with no finance companies all your dealings are TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 
directly with us—that is why there is absolutely no charge ; 
for this service, no interest to pay. no hidden extras’’ of We will give you a liberal allowance for your present 
any sort equipment. 








BRAND NEW CAMERAS BRAND NEW ENLARGERS 


New Federal xy” ater column, bellows, up to 
2V4x3 V4 24x34 £/6.3 

Federal 331, up R 2 ax3 Ya, . ‘ 
SPEED Eclipse 525, up to 214x314, 3 

Elwood Model $2, 5x7. less lens. 
Kodak Precision, up to 21x34. less lens 
GRAPHIC ©. A. ‘Versatile 11," 314x314, less lens 

Solar Series ti, up to 2¥4x3s. £/4.5 tens 

New Solar Series 1V, 314x414. [/6.3 lens 





Small, compact, all pur- 
pose Camera for _ press, 

fash and all-around work. ENLARGING LENSES 

With American-made Ko- Wollensak Velostigmats | in barrel, with, iris diaphragm 


dak Ektar f/4.5 lens in ee ER ae? S Pee ne 4 


f 
ft e eoeece 
supermatic shutter. 8. & . Enlarging Tessar, 35”, £/4.5 26.50 


$117.50 LENSES for PRESS & VIEW CAMERAS 


Wollensak ‘‘Wide Anate’’ 312” lens in Alphax shutter. 

covers plate up to 4x5 “mn . S$ 31.50 
oy! Speed Graphic, 344x4%4_ or 4x5 Wollensak Velostigmat, 614”, .5 in Alphax shutter 

with Ektar f/4.7 in Supermatic shutter $123.50 sec. to 1/100 sec. ae 63.00 


Kalart coupled range finder for any of above 
Speed Graphics, installed 27.00 CINE EQUIPMENT 


Cine Kodak Magazine ‘‘8’’ £/1.9 lens 
Perfex Cine Magazine ‘‘8'’ £/2.5 Velostigmat. 
National Grafic ol Jf 3.5 7 & L. Tess: ceeees vs weed ° Revere 88, £/3.0 B.&L. lens... 
Kodak ‘‘Ban £/4.5 A. ‘egnecial” cose ° . Revere 88, f/1.9 Velostigmat lens 
Kodak ‘‘35,’’ £/3. 5 < special’’ lens ° Cine Kodak ‘‘K,’’ £/1.9 lens 
Kodak Monitor 620, £/4. ry K. A, in Supermatic shutter ° Keystone K.8, £/2.5 lens os 
Ciro-Flex, twin lens reflex, f/3. 5 taking lens f/3.2 view- Revere ‘‘8S'’ £/1.6 lens, 500 watts, case 
1/200 sec., 12 pictures 214x21%4...... ° Keystone CC8, £/1.85 lens. 300 watt lamp. 
.5 lenses, . 35.00 Keystone A-8, f/1.6 lens. 750 W. 400 ft 
range finder, flash unit, 5... o* 
f/4.0 lens focusing eee 
Camera, £/4.0 exp, meter.... ¥ FLASHGUNS 
Perfex SS, with f/2.8 Wollensak lens . 
range finder, 1 to 1/1250 F.P, shutter, (indicate camera and shutter when ordering) 
Wollensak lens... coc esesrececccces ° Kalart Master Micromatic 
Watson 5x7 View Camera, 24” leather bellows, less lens a Abbey Vimo Fiash 
Fink-Roselieve 


EXPOSURE METERS Mendelsohn speed gun. Universal model . 
New GE Meter model DW-48 ae we 25° 28.00 EQUIPMENT 


vagy hit-call me eo ete j cits eae pe ged Kodaslide Model 1, slide projector 

i o: Siened. wae &. : i ee 8.75 Kodaslide Model 1! slide projector. . 

at tw aber Amsco—5.A cumin : a Thathammer Trimetal Tripod with head. 
$12.50 ai Fedco double surface print dryer 

Viceroy enlarging easel 

Chess United range finder ‘‘Chrome’’ 

©. R. range finder ‘‘Chrome’”’....... 














ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Just list the cumioonent Bona desire on — Coupon below. 
You can easily determ the amount you PAY ON DE- 
LIVERY and the am way ‘of your MONTHLY PAYMENTS from 


LIVERY and (I a i Oe Nap 
TABLE OF UNEEDA'‘S LIBERAL TERMS MAIL COUPON NO A; 





Amount of You Pay 
Purchase on Delivory 
$1 


UNEEDA, Dept. M-8 
225 W. 34th St.. New York City 


sgasgesaes 


Send me the following items 


The exact shipping ‘postage will be added to your 
balance. This will not be due until your last payment. 


225 W. 34 St., 
New York City 








Totaling $ 











I will pay $ on delivery and $ os monthly. 











i +... FOR PRINTS 

LC/TU MEX AND NEGATIVES 
Safe, easy, modern gee: for all prints, negatives, 
and reels. No scratched, curled or dusty films. Easy to 


file and find. 
NEGATIVE FILE 


Equipped with 20 compart- 
ments and a 48-page Index 
booklet enabling you to list 
up to 720 flat negatives. 2 
sizes: for negatives up to 
3x5” and for negatives up 
to 5x74”. Choice of blue, 
green, red or black binding. 
At stores or sent 
prepaid on 10 Days $1.00 
Money - Back Trial. 
Write for folder describing 
Look like these and other Amfiles for 
books. Fitany Move Reels, Miniature Neg- 
bookcase. atives, Prints, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1631 Duane Bivd. Kankakee, 1. 


On Display, ve notogranmic — Show. 
ug. 18, Chica 


Developed 
Vaporated to Prevent 
Scratches . . 

Bat ph | ENLARGED TO 34x42 
Beautiful | Soautiful or 38, expe juaral Single wt. 
Enia | glossy paper Roll $1; ago por: 
ments from | a : "is Exp. Roll 60c. 1 day 
oe. | Roll Geet Exp. 50c; 18 Exp. 30c 


4 \ winicaM "PHOTO LABS.. Dept. 14, LaCrosse, Wis. 





DIRECT SUBWAY ENTRANCE 
TO ALL POINTS OF INTEREST 


New lorks Ppular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™* TO 45™ STS. AT 8™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Culinary Art Exhibition 
MARIA KRAMER 


President 


John L. Horgan 


General Manager 


HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 
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Victrola Agitates Film Tank 


An old spring-motored Victrola can be 
converted into an agitator for film tanks. The 
turn-table rotates the tank and the solution it 
contains. A wire 
arm holds the 
reel stationary, 
the solution 
moving past the 
film. 

The Uni - di- 
rectional agita- 
tion produced 
by this device is 
more likely to 
produce streaks 
in the film than 
agitation in two 
or more direc- 
tions, but with 
care this me- 
thod works satisfactorily. The tedium of 
manual agitation during the long time required 
for most fine-grain developers to work is elim- 
inated. 

The center peg of the turn-table is covered 
with the metal lid from a wide-mouthed jar. 
Another lid is soldered (top-to-top) to this lid, 
providing a receptacle in which to set the film 
tank. 

The reel knob is held stationary by a short 
length of rubber tubing, split part way to slip 
over the knob and grip it. The tubing is held 
by a heavy curved wire, as illustrated, and the 
wire is anchored to an 8” length of 2x4 that 
rests beside the turn-table. 

Clockwise rotation of the film tank causes 
the solutic - to be scooped into the reel from 
the outside end of the roll of film. If tank and 
reel “stick” the frictional grip on the knob 
slips, preventing damage to the parts—Ernest 
H. Chapin, Evanston, Ill. 


Cooling Unit for Trays 


Tray unit fits into tub. It is supported above 
the tub here to show its depth. FIG. 1 


In small homes or apartments, with only 
limited space for a darkroom, an inexpensive 
developing unit can be built to nest into the 
basement laundry tubs (Fig. 1). The solutions 
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in the trays can be kept at the desired tem- 
perature because the larger tank in which they 
rest contains a water bath. By draping off the 
area around the tubs, with this unit in place, 
a temporary darkroom is set up. 

The size of the unit depends on the width 
of the tub. Design it to nest easily into the 
tub, as illustrated. Fig. 2 shows a unit meas- 
uring 11x22” over-all, and 5” deep. Metal 
strips 7” from each end support the trays. The 
outside lips rest against the edge of the tub, 
supporting the unit. The central compartment 
is for rinsing and washing prints. 


FIG. 2 


Galvanized metal, covered with chemical- 
resisting black paint was used for constructing 
the unit illustrated. A ¥%” opening takes a 
rubber hose which connects the combination 
hot and cold mixer faucet to the tank. A 
small outlet is cut in the base for quick drain- 
ing. All seams must be well sealed.—Ormal I. 
Sprungman, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





3 ESSENTIALS 


TO FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


25” — extremely rigid — suit- 
able for still or movie cam- 
eras — channel construction 





““RIGID’' Chrome Plated Tripod 
45” when extended — closed 


—chrome plated throughout 
—non spread legs — rubber 
tips — extra light weight 
134 pounds—each one in- 
dividually boxed—an out- 
standing value . . . $1.50 


"Scientific" Pan and 
Tilting Head 
In performance and con- 
struction the equal to far 
more expensive panheads— 
ideal for movie or still 
cameras easily attached 
to any tripod — smooth 
panning and complete 
tilting — individually 
boxe an outstand- 
ing value 





HERBERT GEORGE CO. 
617 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


— (POLLO 
Costs less than ordinary plates 


4 because it lasts much longer. 
MIRROR FINISH Apollo Chrome Plates save 
prints, save time, save money. 

All popular sizes available. 

SOLD BY PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 
PLATE APOLLO METAL WORKS 


66th Place & Oak Park Ave., Clearing Station, Chicago, Ill. 











"Do you know who ordered this last shipment?" 





Pictures in 


Gorgeous Kodachrome 


are easy to make with 
all Argus Cameras 
argus 
aan arbor michigan 


FREE “CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA” 
Write for this 32 page booklet 


8 prints 2 ent 
= 8 oversize 
EPPINTS 3e—er “nak Care: 
FINE GRAIN AND VAPO 
1.00—18 —— 60c—1 


exposures 
ith Fresh Eastman F ) 


RELOADS— 
e Mailers — Work Guaranteed 
MAY'S PHOTO, ‘Box 870-MK, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
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6 exposures 





36 ex ures SOc—18 oupeoures 358c. 











New Low Cost 


XX PHOTO 


FINISHING 
3mm. “ntarceo™ 90c 


Exclusive engineering advances make possible 
a previously unrealized quality at this aston- 
ishingly low price. Automatic equipment of 


uncanny precision keeps cost low, eliminates 
human error in judging negatives. 


Each Frame Separately Exposed 
with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dry Infra Red Ray Bath, plus pure, filtered 


alr, assures cleaner, glossier negatives. Film 
pecmenentty protected by revolutionary CRYOLYT E 
PROCES 


36 Sonnac rolls (except ‘‘Mercury’’), fine grain 
developed (Eastman DK-20) and enlarged to brilliant 
3x4” glossy prints. 90c. Cartridge reloaded wit h 
Eastman Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c 
reload 20c. Films processed day received. Reliable 
Handling. 


Guananlee MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


TECHNIFINIS H 
LABORATORY 
35mm Specialists 


641 Brown St., Dent. 28 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for this 


PHOTO ENLARGER 


for a two weeks’ free trial in 
your own home. See how easily 
it makes beautiful ENLARGE- 
MENTS; how it COPIES pic- 
tures; how it REDUCES and 
RETOUCHES. _ See _its 
MONEY MAKING possibili- 
ties. Price only $9.85 o—- 
with FIVE different focal length lenses, 1/6.3. ANA- 
STIGMAT. Takes all size negatives up to 4x5 jo 
FREE CIRCULAR 


GRAPHOMAT corP., 152 W. 23rd St., N. ¥. 








GUARANTEED DATED 


35 mm BULK FILM 
sToc 
“ EASTMAN PLUS X and SUPER XX 


ft. ft. $3.75 
mmm 3 CARTRIDGES $1.00 — 


FREE wit wn ba a aoe a rears: Eyemo 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 
al Soares, evens Se 


$9.0 You'll want this 


mo 
ae straps. Color: Cocoa 








CAMERA CLUB 


--NEWS AND IDEAS = - 


e@ INTER-CLUB VISITS are being sponsored 
by some of the more enterprising clubs. The 
Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia visited 
a regular meeting of the Baltimore Camera 
Club in Baltimore, not so long ago. Twenty 
members made the trip by train. Several took 
a few prints with them, and gave short talks 
on their favorite photographic subjects. 

There’s a splendid chance for inspiration and 
benefit not to mention the friendly rivalry grow- 
ing out of inter-club meetings. In the field of 
hobbies photography has no superior when it 
comes to friendliness. And combined group 
meetings are just one more way of keeping 
that friendly feeling growing among fellow 
photographers. 


e A QUIZ PROGRAM was a novel feature 
of the last meeting of the season for the 
Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia. Mem- 
bers submitted questions in advance, many of 
them covering points on which they wanted 
information. Some of the questions were gags. 
A selected group of members answered the 
questions by lot. A jury of experts rated their 
answers. Some of the questions started general 
discussions, others were good for a laugh. Prints 
by John Hogan were awarded as prizes for the 
best answers. 

Apparently it seldom occurs to a club, to 
use the outstanding work of its successful ex- 
hibitor-members as distinctive awards for win- 
ners in local competitions. It marks a forward 
step in evaluating the work of fellow members 
to single out their prints for this honor. Why 
not use this type of prize in some competition 
this Fall? Such prizes will form the nucleus 
of a print collection. 

Are amateurs so self-centered about their 
photographs that they hardly think of acquiring 
good prints from fellow photographers? On the 
basis of even trade, when the quality of the 
prints is about the same, this method of enlarg- 
ing a print collection is by no means costly. 

Print exchange between individuals is more 
neglected than almost any other phase of club 
activity. Yet a collection of fine prints showing 








NEW MORGAN CORDUROY GADGET BAG 
at only $2.00 (Post paid.) 


Use this new lightweight, all- purpose Sortarey Gadget 
that ite 3S lange inside compartments will 
at its arge inside com “s mei on wi carry Soar 
® meters filters. bulbs, Tefectors, pistes, ee; MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 
: cives you ag 
oney. Reinforced _ adlustebie leather shoul- 





FREE: Write for your copy of 
Morgan Camera News 





6262 Sunset Bivd. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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the work of fellow camera workers in your 
locality, is something to be proud of. Many 
amateurs will be cooperative in this matter. 
It takes a little pushing to start the ball rolling. 
Why not begin these mutual-trade collections in 
your own club? 


e NEW YORK Camera Clubs can now add 
another feature attraction to their Club Night 
Programs. Veteran news-cameraman, Herman 
Lutz, is now available for informal speaking 
dates in the New York area. Lutz has trained 
his movie cameras on nearly all national, social 
and sporting events of recent times. Make a 
special note to ask him how he “stole” the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight pictures. For open dates, 
write Herman Lutz, Film Center Reloading 
Service, Box 272, Station G, New York, N. Y. 


@¢ REMEMBER IT’S THE SEASON for night 
hikes, and outdoor picture tours. The Glen- 
wood Camera Club, Philadelphia, Pa., sched- 
ules a number of these during the past few 
months. This club has also inaugurated a 
school for beginners, to help new members get 
greater enjoyment from the ciub’s activities. 


PRINT EXHIBIT EXCHANGE 


ONEONTA CAMERA Cus, Oneonta, New York, 
has a traveling exhibit of 28 prints now 
on tour and will have a second exhibit 
ready for booking in the Fall. To ex- 
change print exhibits, address: J. H. 
Thomas, Chairman, Program Committee. 

Camera CLUuB OF FitcHBuRG, 525 Main Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass., is arranging the new 
Fall schedule for the club’s traveling show. 
Address: Elsie L. Lowe, Print Director. 


NEW CLUBS 


THE CHINESE 
Oax.anp, 342 Eighth St., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
Oakland, Calif. 


RIVERSIDE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS CLUB, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORRESPONDENCE WELCOME 

RIveRSIDE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS CLUB, 
Louis G. Haines, 1609 E. 25th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Diamonp District CAMERA Cius, Mrs. Bald- 
win, 2118 Hopkins St., Oakland, Calif. 
Apams CAMERA C.uB, Robert D. Richardson, 

Country Club Ave., Adams, Mass. 


VISITORS WELCOME 
Diamonp District CAMERA 
Calif. 


CiuB, Oakland, 


Tutsa Camera Crus, 208 East Third St, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


AMAZING BUT TRUE 


MINI-GRAIN 
ENLARGEMENTS 
at 100 diameters! 


Here is a developer that requires no 
increase in exposure time to produce a 
negative of uniform fine grain capable 
4 (pees up to 100 diameters. 
the 
ULTRAFINE 


G-9 DEVELOPER 


G-9 requires minimum development 
time, 6 to 8 minutes, and works effi- 
ciently any temperature between 68° 
and 80°. A quart only $1.25, develops 
up to 40 rolls of 35mm. film. If 
dealer cannot supply, write for free 
circular. 


ACE PHOTO LABORATORIES 


Occidental Annex, Chicago, U.S.A. 








Lintless and Chemically Purz 
World Photographic Blotters 
Lays Flat—Blotters can be replaced. 
For 8x10” prints $0.45 11x14” 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


$1.00 


GEO. INC. 


57 East 9th St., New York City 
Visit Booth 195 at the Convention 








ote Before Offered 
3 mm MASKOSPOT SERVICE 


“INCLUDES MASKING, Powaine. Ag res 


us SE OF CORRECT CONTRAST P. 


waren paper to 31% 


Any 35m 36 exp. roll ultra 4 grain = 

Each frame Jniseually ‘enlarged a ort 

ity sniarg 1" -50 
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ck 


18 Ex, 
Three 8 by 10 Enlargemenis . 
Doz. ey ine grain dev “and ‘cont. prints. ... 
High quality yell — aervices: from 25c up 
ailing Ss. 


9 
Spira Photofinishing, - 308 W. 44 St., New York City 


CAMERA FANS! 


Send _ for this FREE BOOKLET on FLASH PHOTOG- 
RAPHY—"‘How to Put Life into Your Pictures.”” Be 
a success from the start—learn how_to take flash pic- 
tures you’]l treasure all your life. Write today 


THe KALART COMPANY, INC. 


Stamford, Conn. 








Dept. 
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WHY GAMBLE WITH FILTERS 
OF UNKNOWN QUALITY? 


Genuine 
Spectroscopically- 
Tested 


OPTOCHROM 
FILTERS 


ARE STILL 
AVAILABLE 





But don't wait too 
purchase, for stocks of these precision filters are d vindling 
fast. The perfect results you will get with Optochrom 
Filters reflect the care and precision used in their manu- 


long before making your Optochrom 


facture. Only carefully selected glass that has been dyed 
in the mass is used. This is optically ground and polished 
on specialized equipment with the same precision as a 
quality camera lens. Then each filter is spectroscopically- 
tested for uniformity in color and light transmission. The 
result is a superb filter that you know is tops in quality 
os ae filter you can trust will reproduce exactly t-e elect 
you want in every picture you take. Availabe in all sizes, 
colors and densities at pre-war prices. Make yor selection 
now while dealers’ stocks are still complete. Literature on 
request. 


BURLEIGH 


PHOTO 


26 Ww 42. 


STREET 








35 exposure roll 
ultra fine-grain processed. Each ex- 
posure enlarged to 3%x4% on deckle- 
edged gloss or matte paper for $1.00. 
Cartridges gitiosded. 
Eastman Film, 50c 
24 Hour Service, in 

















today, out tomorrow. RAY'S FOR 
erately. priced’ "ss, _ QUALITY 
FREE BOOK 
Clip this ad for, free 
28-page book, ° 
= “we Better Pic- 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE j 
Dept. 23-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin Rosa R. Ray 
SPECIAL PRINCETON 
Kopachnome F GOLD STANDARD 
cones DIE-CAST FILTERS 
130 W. 17th St., N.Y.C. 
STOCK ‘ INDUSTRIES 
THEM! Dd CORPORATION 
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Old Photographs 


Show Rate of Tree Growth Over Old 
Fire Scars 


Old photographs can be of value to botanist; 
and foresters in studying the rate of new 
growth that heals up old scars left in the forests 
by fires long ago. Such a series, taken at in- 
tervals from 1872 to the present time, has been 
studied by Ronald L. Ives of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
as a by-product of several geological field trips 
into the high country of Colorado. 

One particular area was burned over during 
the Indian troubles of 1862-63. In a few 
places the soil itself was burned away, down 
to bedrock. 

In 1872 came the pioneer photographer, 
William H. Jackson, accompanying the Hay- 
den geological expedition as official picture- 
maker. His photographs, still extant, show the 
dead trees bare and barkless, with grass grow- 
ing among their trunks. 

The next series of photographs was taken 
in 1878. The grass was then being crowded 
out by a dense growth of mixed shrubs. After 
that there was a lapse of 20 years during which 
there is no existing photographic record. Fo: 
the decade 1898-1908, however, there are abun- 
dant photographic records, which show the 
shrubs yielding place to the next stage in suc- 
cession, an aspen forest. Maximum density of 
the aspen was reached in 1915. 

As early as 1900 new conifer growth was 
showing itself here and there, and by 1920 
the evergreens were beginning to overtop the 
aspens in many locations. Photographs taken 
about 1920 show the evergreens beginning to 
assert dominance. In some locations they cov- 
ered 40% of the area. By 1935, the ever- 
green percentage had risen to 65, and in 1940 
dominance was complete, with only scattered 
patches of aspen here and there, where growing 
conditions had not favorable for the 
conifers. 


been 


Mr. Ives figures a replacement schedule for 
the region as follows: Maximum brush growth, 
25 years; maximum aspen, 40 years; aspen 
largely eliminated, 65 years; complete elimina- 
tion of fire scar, 300 years or more.—Science 
Service. 


Photography at Stoneleigh 
College 


Stoneleigh College for girls, established in 
1934, was one of the first Junior Colleges to 
establish photography as a major course. It 
is lccated at Rye Beach on the New Hamp- 
shire seacoast fifty miles from Boston. Alajos 
Schuszler, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
Director of the Photography Department and 
Architectural Advisor. 

The Photography Department has a large 
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studio classroom, exhibition gallery, portrait 
studio, finishing rooms, and_ well-equipped 
darkrooms, in which films, contact prints and 
enlargements are separately processed. There 
is also a room for mixing chemicals and stor- 
ing supplies. 








SCENE IN Studio-Classroom of the Photography 
H. 


Dept., Stoneleigh College, Rye Beach, N. 
Freshmen study the use of the Graflex under 
supervision as their initial assignment. Photograph 
by Patricia Hallett, Freshman student in Pho- 
tography. 


Photography students are required to study 
compcsition and drawing in the Art Depart- 
ment, and chemistry in the Science department. 
Elective courses are also provided to give each 
student a well-rounded education in_ liberal 
arts. 

The various catalogs, calendars, circulars, 
yearbooks, and portfolios issued by Stcneleigh 
College are illustrated almost exclusively with 
photcgraphs made by the students and their 
instructor. 

The “Winter Project” at Stoneleigh College 
permits each girl to obtain practical exper- 
ience in the business world in a field related 
to the subject in which she is majoring. The 
college closes for five weeks each winter (usually 
starting right after New Year’s day) and dur- 
ing this period the students take outside em- 
ployment. Their work on the “Winter Project” 
is graded along with their regular class work. 


Camerawomen Wanted for R.A. F. 


Women professional photographers are being 
used by the British Royal Air Force, it is re- 
vealed in an announcement recently received 
here. They are being aecepted, it is stated, 
by the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, known 
as the W. A. A. F., “for service with Air 
Force photographic sections at R. A. F. Sta- 
tions.” 

“Only women with real experience in 
general processing (developing and printing) 
and familiar with the working of a standard 
camera can be accepted,” the announcement 
warns. 








When you _— 4 You "pita 
take the ELKAY 
GADGET BAG 


$3.00 . . . because it will hold 
practically all you need 
for a picture-taking excursion. Space 
for camera, spare films, lenses, meter, 
pocket tripod, sunshade, etc. Sturdil 
made of waterproof duck, suedine lined. 
Inside zipper pocket. Leather shoulder 
strap. Black, brown, blue or green. 
At Your Dealer’s, or Order Direct! 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 








roe Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. ee eee 


LITO LED AND NEGATIVES 


Safe, easy, modern protection for 
all prints, negatives and reels. No 
scratched, curled or dusty films. 
Easy to file and fi 


MOVIE REEL FILE 
Compartments for 9 metal reels of 
8mm. film. size 84x634x5%4”. In- 
dex chart on inside cover. Choice 


FOR PRINTS 















of blue, green, red or black 
binding. 
At stores or sent 50 
prepaid on 10 Days 
erg Back Trial. 


Vrite for folder dcocribing these 
and other Amfiles for Miniature 
Negatives, Flat Negatives, 
prints, etc. 


AMBERG 
FILE & INDEX CO. 


1631 Duane Boulevard Kankakee, Illinois 





On Display, Photographic Dealers Show, Aug. 18, Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITY 
Tn 
“ PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography today not 

only is a source of end- 

less enjoyment as a hobby, but it 

- : can mean REAL MONEY to you 
either in spare-time or full-time earnings. 


MEN OF DRAFT AGE 
You will be interested in the fact that men of 
conscription age who can qualify as expert 
photographers will be better off than anyone 
without the kind of experience important to 
defense. New York Institute can train you in 
a few months! 


FOR OLDER MEN 
Photography is one of the few fields today 
where age offers no obstacle. Some of the 
country’s most successful photographers are well 
past Ne Ue Training can mean success- 
security for YOU in a business where mature 
years are no handicap. 


FOR WOMEN 
Few fields today offer women, both young and 
mature, the opportunities that await them in 
photography. omen have found this fascinat- 
ing vocation not only profitable, but one in 


which their services are in demand. 
Send TODAY for FRE —— which Setis 
how New York institute's 


xperts can tra 
you at home—or thru resident instruction 
ur modern, comp letely “eq wipped stu- 
os. Day or evening. individual instruc- 
. Start any time ALL branches of 


a. Ch, white, color and motion picture 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 117, 10 West 33 Street, New York 








YOULL BE DELIGHTED 


DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED 55c 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
—_ developing, “‘electric-eye’’ precision. Film vapor- 
to protect against damage. Modern Beauty prints 
esas 4, deckled, with embossed margin and date. If 
less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send money 
and roll or write for Free Mailers 
a 
Professional contact finishing. 8-Ex- 
a roll developed and complete set 
of eer Professional prints. Print 
credit for poor exposures. 


U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E Chicago 


Naticnally known new and used comeres 


WRITE tenses ard photcgraphi equipment at low 
US FOR estprces Old equ.pment occepted in trade 

CAPITAL 
PHOTO 


EQUIPMENT 


Largest Stock of Cameras and 
a ue 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. NW. WASHINGTON, D. C 


Prize Winner 


Samuel Falk, member of the staff of Wide 
World Photos in New York, is the winner of 
the second news picture competition sponsored 
by the Cigar Institute of America. The vic- 
torious entry, conforming to the rules with re- 
spect to photographs taken in dignified envir- 
onments wherein a Cigar is displayed, was a 
flash taken at the Congress of Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, held at the Columbus 
Club in Brooklyn, and shows Archbishop Spell- 
man of New York speaking before a micro- 
phone while Monsignor Edward Hoar is in- 
dicated applauding and smiling at a humorous 
remark made by the Archbishop. 

Palms in the rear of the head table at the 
luncheon-meeting add to the attractiveness of 
the picture. It was highly praised by the 
experts. Serving on the board of judges ar 
William H. Zerbe, veteran news photographe: 
of the New York Herald Tribune; Bert M. 
Nussbaum, vice-president of Lambert & Feas- 
ley, Inc.; and J. Winton Lemen of the East- 
man Kodak Co. 


Photographic Image of Freedom 


The entry blank for the “Image of Freedom” 
Competition conducted by the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53d St., New York, N.Y., 
contains an inspiring statement for all ama- 
teur photographers who are looking for an orig- 
inal approach to subject matter. Here is what 
it says: 

“Let us look at these United States now, in 
these critical days, when our lives and all that 
gives them meaning are threatened. 

“What gives our lives meaning? Why do 
we feel that, with all its faults, this is the place 
we want to live? Why do we feel that the 
foundations of our national life are not only 
unshaken but capable of supporting a greater, 
more human structure than any nation, or com- 
bination of nations, has vet built? 

“We have seen searching photographic stud- 
ies of the waste of life and land due to 
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abuses that we allowed to accumulate, and 
we have seen the beginnings of a reclamation. 

“Now let us see, with a vision equally exact, 
the power which can remedy these faults, the 
vast, unconscious power of millions of us living 
on American earth, the 
thoughts, our ways, our homes, our jobs. Let 
us look at the earth, the sky, the waters. Let 
us look at the people—our friends, our fam- 
ilies, ourselves. How do we work, how do we 
play, how do we live? What are our re- 
sources and our potential strength? What is 


our past, our present, our future ? 


spirit born of our 


“In this immense panorama, what, to you, 
most deeply signifies America? Can you com- 
press it into a few photographic images? Noi 
with the hysteria and jingle of superficial 
patriotism, nor with the bitterness of protest, 
but profoundly, simply, with insight and emo- 
tion. 


“Through one hundred images, chosen from 
the expression of your varied experience, an 
image of America is to be built—an image 
designed to be seen throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. No other medium carries the con- 
viction that is implicit in photography. In no 
other medium can the look, the motion, the 
feel of our life, our work, our land be held 
instantly, with a completeness and a clarity 
that cause our half-forgotten experience of a 
thousand details to rise and tell us, ‘This is so.’ ” 


"Since you've been taking candid shots, 
we never get invited anywhere!" 


ror SAFE 


Iu Your 


1. DEVELOPER. When used with film 
and paper developers, permits devel- 
opment up to 90°F. Prevents pinholes, 
undue gelatin swelling in negatives. 
blocking up of shadow areas and 
staining in prints. 


treume 
"eee memsam centre 
fem anne 0 

Se el 


2. STOP BATH, OR HARDENER. Pre- 
vents gelatin swelling and helps to 
prevent reticulation. 


Thermo Salt is easy to use—Measuring scoop in each 
can, holds just the right amount for one pint of devel- 
oper. Economical ¢ pound can costs only 45c suffi- 
cient for 18 pints of developer. Order Thermo Salt from 
your dealer today. Write Dept. 8M for free descriptive 
Bulletin No. 14. 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, 


i oe TREET = a o 


M.M. FILM DEVELOPED 
and ENLARGED 3'2x5 


Your 35mm roll developed in_ ultra fine Cg formula 
and custom enlarged on 31/2x5 Kodabromide. .. . ‘ 


36 exposures $1.00 Including reload, $1.35 
18 exposures 75c Including reload, $1.00 
Negatives returned in glassine wveienee for full pro- 

» with FREE ‘‘Minipak’’ Film Index File. All 
work guaranteed. Postpaid if money accompanies order. 
Free. mailing bags. 


North Sul, 669-P Dumont Ave., B'klyn, N. Y. 


© LEICA, CONTAX and ARGUS Owners! 


You can now obtain 
GROUND GLASS FOCUSING 


with the new 


= SPEED-O-COPY ~ 


and get all the adv of a studio view camera! 











GIVES THESE ADVANTAGES: ELIMINATES: 
@ Negative Size View of Subject 
@ Critical Detail and ‘Compos tion ° foie ae 
@ Reproduction and Copy Work @ Poor Composition 
© Table Top and Smal! Object Study e Poor Detail 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER 


* 
MAIL THIS 





D. PAUL SHULL 

240 S_ UNION AVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALiF. 
Please send information sP -O- 
a SH use with CLEICA oO SCONT AX 


CEPT. m-8 


NAME . 
ADDRESS .... 
CITY & 


FOR _FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER 
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Buy by MAIL 


the safe 3 point way 


HABER & FINK sc. 


12-14 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






6'/2x9 Linhof Technika, convertible Meyer Plasmat 
set, case, 12 holders 

24x34 Speed Graphic, Ektar F4.5, Kalart range- 
finder, equal to new 110.00 

8mm. Cine Kodak Model 60, F1.9, like new 44.50 

16mm. Bell & Howell 70E, 4 speeds Cooke F1.8 79.59 

waren 40B SOUND a 750 WATT F1.6, 


$245.00 


ATEST MODEL, LIKE N 214.50 

De Jur Versatile Il mag to 24x34, Woll 
F4.5 lens. New 49.50 
Contax II, Sonnar F2, like new 144.00 
Contax Ill, Sonnar F2, like new 169.50 
Contax II, Sonnar F1.5, like new 184.50 
Leica G, Summar F2, like new 119.50 


9x12 Kodak Recomar, F4.5 lens, like new 42.50 
35mm. Weltini, Xenar F2.8, cpid. rangefinder, |. n. 64.50 
— F3.5 lens, equal to new, List 


Money Back If 2 10 Day Trial 
@ Dissatisfied. @ Guarantee. 


3 75% of Total Value in 3 Months on Trade-In on 
. 


10.00 


Cameras and pd ape ye pened to be in same 
condition as sold r ble wear. 


Write for Serguie er M8 
Se SS SD) 








Save Money With 


LEUDI 


quess = exposures. 
point shot MSeyrectiy ex- 
Ensy to use with any cam- 
Now with Westen, vatines. 
No glass or metal par' 
No adjustments maeeneary. 
Jar and shockproof. 
Featherweight. 


Price Includes Case 
$2.15 


At Dealers Everywhere 
in Canada: R. L. WOOK INSeN 
87 Airdrie Road, ‘oronto 


MIMOSA AMERICAN 


CORPORATION 
ass Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





MADE IN U. S. A. 














ver Fine Gra 
Photo Electrically Timed and Developed 
MAXIMU HAR 


18 Exposure 
All Prints Enlarged to 3%” x4,” 


(SPECIAL! Se =. ee 


PHOTO-LAB, 1806 S. Wabash, Dept. 10, Chicago 
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[ SHOOTING THE COVER | 


Leo Aarons, one of our ranking color 
photographers, is especially noted for his fine 
studies of children and babies. 

Ilis lighting scheme is simple, but unsparing. 
He uses 12 No. 3 Wabash flash bulbs, each in 
its own reflec- 
tor. Eight of 
these floodlights 
are placed in 
symmetrical po- 
sitions around 
the model, then 
one light on 
either side of 
the camera and 
two on. the 
background. 
The_ subject 
is “bathed” in 
light, evenly 
and flatly dis- 








tributed. 

To create 
roundness and 
accent —2 or 3 


selected lights are moved clcser to the model 
The problem of which lights to ‘accentuate 
is not difficult at all. 

If the conventional three-quarter portrait 
lighting is desired, the lights immediately above 
and to one side of the model, are moved in. 
For a back-lighted effect, one light is moved 
from the background to the back of the mede! 





LEO AARONS at work in his New York Studio. 
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For a slightly silhouetted effect, 





two additional 


lights are directed against the background. 


These _ lights 


which 


intensified now 


serve to highlight the portions of the picture 
which they cover and create the accent of 


the finished photograph. 
Aarons always 


ing color pho- 
tos. The obvi- 
ous reason for 
this is that 
more light can 
be used by this 
method than by 
Mazda light, 
therefore allow- 
ing for fast 
shutter speeds 
and small dia- 
phragm open- 
ings. A subtler, 
but equally im- 
portant reason 
is that the child 
models are not 
subjected to the 
glare or heat of 
mazda lighting 
comfortable or 


uses 


flash bulbs when mak- 





THE picture before trim- 


ming. 


which 


react 


against 
spontaneous facial expression. 
Aarons places all his lights “blind” 


in the flash bulbs afterwards. 


make them un- 
pleasant and 


and sets 
However, as 


this is only possible after long experience, he 
advises that the amateur use photofloods in 
their reflectors for setting-up the picture, re- 
placing them with flash bulbs when ready to 


expose. 


For the cover, 


ANOTHER picture of the 
same child was a cover 
for Parent's Magazine. 


a 5x7 Reckmeier one-shot 





slightly above eye level. 

How to achieve the perfect pose and ex- 
pression or even the right one, is a question 
sk‘ll and patience of both 


encompassing the 
the photographer and model. 


color camera 
was used with 
a set of East- 
man ABC fil- 
ters. The lens 
was a Goerz 
Dagor set at 
f22, the expo- 
sure 1/50 sec- 
ond. Ilford 
were 
used as nega- 
tives (note the 
interesting com- 
bination of 
German cam- 
era, American 
filters and En- 
glish film). The 
camera was sct 
at an angle 














Action-Edit the HOLLYWOOD WAY 


With the Craig Projecto-Editor—a smoothly ani- 
mated viewing device allowing careful inspection. 


slow motion if desired, of actual movement on its 
brilliant min‘ature screen Use it to transform 
random shots into smooth-running_ sequences. 
8mm Model, epee with Splicer. Rewind 

Film Cement ........ ee ee $30.50 
8mm Projecto. Editor GOURD ss soo ce rscvcccoses 22.50 
16mm Model with Sr. Splicer ‘and Rewinds:.:!. 52.50 








Craig 16mm Senior Splicer 


Makes splices like profes 
sionals do. Only four easy 
operations make perfect. 
straight splices . 

quickly ... accurately ... 
and without wetting film. 
Silent or Sound... .$10.00 
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HOLLYWOOD ART STILLS 


Kodachrome — Black and White 
TRANSPARENCIES 


NEW Sr.acrare VIEWER, pocket size, projects at A 4 





ae oe colors of Trans; hien 
iso be projected life size for Art Study. 
cas Viewer KODACHROME 
EE 10-Assorted Art 


Studies, per set 


With, Order of 10 
Art Stills 


ee eee - 
Electric View 
FREE with set of "10 


BLACK & & WHITE 
10-Assorted Art 
Studies, per set 

weed 





each < .25¢ 
Electric Viewer 
FREE with set of 10 
ELECTRIC 
ViEwes 
ua Pen- 
fignt™ batteries: 
complete, each— 
$1.50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded 


Sent prepaid, Cash with Order. 
HOLLYWOOD P. O. BOX 947 &&titounnia 








35 « FILM 
DEVELOPED 
ENLARGED 
VAPORATED 


WALTER LABORATORIES] Cosh orders returned 
postpaid—all work CASH 
(it Gormore Ave. Bkiyn , WY guoranteed. o 








INCLUDING UNIVEX 





ULTRA FINE GRAIN $ 
TO 3%” x5” 
TO PRESERVE FILM 
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= PHOT-0-TABS "Blackout" Flash Bulbs 


Instead of using an infra-red filter over the 

The quick, flash reflector for pictures by “invisible” (infra- 

4 clean way to red) rays as described in MunicamM Puo- 
mount prints TOGRAPHY, June, 1941, page 20, the bulbs them- 

Simply press handle to each selves may be coated with several layers of red 


corner of the print and four . =a 

Phot-O-Tabs hold it securely and green cellophane as shown in this illustra- 

in piace, Simple, clean, and be 

five times ae fast as the old. tion 

messy way! Inexpensive. too, ° 

mispiace tabs" "<'. ‘they're This results in almost complete elimination of 
isplac Ss : s 

pies io A) in ‘the handle ald : : 

for instant use, and you u visible light rays but the infra red rays are 


: still transmitted. When used with infra red 
pensive tabs. At'deaters film, the results are similar to those described 
iia in the article on “Blackout Photography” men- 





Speed handle and 300 tabs 50c ree { NO 
Package of 100 refill tabs 1, SSSR anere. ’ insist 
Bee Bee (skin-thin) Baby 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | 1 £4 €& a as 
MITTENS a.’ of But ii 


As 
Made from tough, chemical-resistant Plio- 
fi keep your 
dry an clean when a orking with 
photographic chemicals and dye They pro- | S Z . IF 
tect your negatives, too, from finzer smudges ~ 
and scratches .. . and because they are g 4 
“*skin-thin’’, you retain almost bare-hand free N + ¢ heard 
Strong _ ar- a t. 
d. use, and ma be 
other household tasks At deale:s 
everywhere. 


Per pair, only 25¢ 
“Reg. Trademark Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“ BURLEIGH (Z&\B ROOK S inc. 


kommen \\ B)) Kekokohok 


26 WwW 42.. STREET ., NEW YORK CITY 
"e 





SEE "'DR. OSWALD,'' 9-A. 100’-I6mm. 50’-8mm. . son 
‘PEP UP" Your Parties , 


model’ 
Show Animated Cartoons auc 
Next time you have a _ party, 
friends drop in, or the youngsters 
ather at your home, show HOME : ra 
MOVIES. _ lovable _charac- ti n Toc 
fore BCKEY BY ck’ MIN MIE ade Because of the variations in cellophane colors, round 
MONKEYS “pee aa tie the exact number of layers to be used must 
—— bye : os pl 4 ee be determined by experiment. With the dark 
on _cveryone FILM RENTAL red and dark green cellophane sold bv variety THE | 
packed with LIBRARY PLAN. stores for wrapping gifts, make the first tests A Ko 
Ss sa HOLLYWOOD with about three layers of each color. Was | 
FILM ENTERPRISES, INC Soak the sheets of cellophane in a pan of “Or 
6060 Sunset Blvd. E water and then wrap them carefully about the Tc 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA glass part of the bulb, removing all wrinkles. And 1 


After the cellophane is dry, the lamp is ready 
for use. 


oc (A) | ere) | 
































Kodak F1.9 lens, 100 ft. 
Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 36 Exp.— "changeabie ‘ens, good condition 
$1.00, 18 as | gr my ey oe Rolls—$1.50. Our rate is 4c Cine Kodak B, F3.5 lens, 100 ft. WE 
per print. If less than 25 negatives are good, we issue . 
4c credit per print. Enlarged to 34x4%. with Photo- at ae ee ; . 
Electric ue Ay vaper_only. High class gook STILL FILM 
ine Grain Developing. 24 How Chrome, Zeiss Tessar F2.8... s. 
SAVE MONEY. | Send roll and Rew Exakie 5. Exalts ir “Chrome, "F3.5. 5. 32. photo 
(Or sent C. O. D. plus postage.) National Grafiex II F3.5 lens, excellent condit'on. . hate-lI 
All Cameras Guaranteed 90 days. bd 
MINIPIX LABORATORIES pT a ig 
me ‘aymen rr od. 
P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 38 CHICAGO Trades Accepted. e Subject to Prior Sale 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratories RABSONS, INC., 111 West 52nd Street, New York City AC) 
SPECIAL DARKROOM ISSUE ; — 
See Next Month's Minicam Photography Magazine taken 


For New Developments in Darkroom Technique times 








PANNING 


By J. H. SAMMIS, A.R.P.S. 


NO, LADY, a retouching dope is not an 
insistent petter. 


Baby squints into the floodlights, 
And thumbs his nose at me, 

But it’s an awfully cute expression 
As you can plainly see! 


IF YOU COULD BELIEVE all you 
heard, some photographers have: 
Legs like Gibralter 
Fingers like thermometers 
Eyes like photo-electric cells 
A time sense like a clock 
Distance judgement like a range 
finder 
The worst tough luck! 


SOMETHING LIKE A LEGACY: A 
model’s hosiery must be sheen to be properl» 
appreciated. 


Too many square meals make a model 
round. 


THE GAUDIER SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
A Kodachrome user from Scuddy, 
Was told by a friend, not a buddy, 
“On snow it would pay 
To use a Wratten A” 
And now all his snowscapes are ruddy. 


CLOSE-UP ATTACHMENT ADVICE: 
Never get so close that you can’t see both 
ears. 


WHAT COMES OF USING ORTHO 
FILM: Some of those Hollywood candid 
photogs must find themselves behind the 
hate-ball. 


ACROSS THE COUNTER: “You say 
these negatives are fogged? Why I’ve 
taken pictures in bad weather lots of 
times before!’ 


KODACHROME 
TO COLOR PRINT 


m 4O mines 


witH ISO-COLOR ” 


Send for this booklet, just off the press, 
describing “A New Idea in Color Print- 
ing.” Tells you how you can make a 
natural color print—for as little as 40c. 


ISO-COLOR 


No longer is it necessary to look through a trans- 
parency to see your color photo .. . or to depend 
on unrealistic artificial coloring processes! If you 
can make a black and white print— 

you can make an ISO-COLOR 

print! No_ registering problems! 

No bother! No waste! ISO-COLOR 

gives you natural color prints you'll 

be pe to exhibit! 


i- “COLOR ETF ALS A») 
KIT Instruc- 
tion was 


At Your Dealer 
Write for Free Booklet C 


SPECTRUM PRODUCTS CO Inc. 
__33 West 60th St., New York, N.Y. 


tT 


including an {5 LENS. Takes all 


size negatives 


fect work. Also with an /6.3, 


inch {1 ANASTIGMAT LENS 
for only $7.94. Money back _guar- 
antee. Interesting circular FREE 


IDEAL-M 


152 West 23rd Street, New York 


35m FILM 


eiNE GRAINED 


Any 36 Exposure Roll fine grain 
developed, chemically hardened 
and brilliantly enlarged to 
5 leat on double weight Matt 


Pat 
15, “SEXPOSURE ROLL 65c 
= — 
write {-~% 
ples, wR BPE 





inches. 
ENLARGER COPIES and RE- 
DUCES automatically. Does per. 





Egbert was wild about filters and such, 
His selection approached necromancy. 


What he knew about filters was really 
not much, 


It was the colors that captured his 
fancy. 


NO, LADY, you needn’t worry about 
candid photographers using X-ray film. 


‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S SON 
LEARNS TO COUNT 
“What comes before 12?” 
“Edwal”’. 
L’ENVOI 
Shutter clickers 
Yearn for stickers. 
IT’S NOTHING 
know that: 


NEW but did you 


Collodion and “New Skin” were the same? 
“Camera Obscura” means “dark room’? 
Artificial ice for skating is hypo? 

MORE WARLIKE LANGUAGE: Focal- 
PLANES, picture MOUNTS, enlarger 
HELMETS, film TRANSPORTS, | film 
HANGARS (sorry!). 


A STEP IN THE BLIGHT DIRECTION 
More prudes; 
Fewer nudes. 
HOT WEATHER LAST LINE: 
alum! 


Praise 








“Were you pretty close to the 
explosion when this was taken?" 











KEEP YOUR DEVELOPMENT AND 
TEMPER UNDER CONTROL Tews SUMMER 


HAROLD 
HARVEY 
FORMULA 


PANTHERMIC 








Hot darkrooms . . . ice trays . . . trying to keep 
solutions at 68° is a ‘sure way to "get your dander 
up! Why not let your solutions stay hot and keep 
your temper down? Sure you can do it! 


All you need is Panthermic 777 developer. Then, 
all your solutions can be at any temperature from 
ll ha 90°, or they can all be at different tempero- 

‘ - yet film after film will come out with 
becuttfutly fine, smooth grain. 


You can have negatives as seft or as brilliant as 
you want them. This is because accurate deve opment 
tables, individual, for all popular makes of film are 
supplied with 777. They tell you just how long to 
develop your favorite film . . . at any temperature 

. - to get the contrast you prefer. 


You never have to figure added development time, 
for time of development in 777 stays constant through- 
out its life. This, because of its origizal replenisher 
method that keeps chemical energy at par . . . the 
last film is as good as the first. 

Use normal exposure speeds, develop at any 
temperature . . . get consistently beautiful fine grain 
negatives. You don't believe it? Well try it . 
you're missing something. 

777 is economical. It comes in many sizes, dry 
powder or liquid, ready to use. It's fine on big nego- 
tives, too. Ask your Defender dealer, or write for 
more details to Dept. 8-N. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CEARMASTE 


(Registered) 


rice 516% 


THE GEARMASTER IS BUILT to give good and long 
wvice. It is a precision instrument containing only parts 
that make it “fool-proof" and easy to operate. 
IMPORTANT: By releasing the pan-lock and the tilt-lock, 
you can take your camera in hand and “roll” the Gear- 
master action into any direction or angle without losing 
accuracy and efficiency. It is THE head for your tripod. 
GUARANTEE: If upon examination and within five days 
after receipt of same any purchaser of a GEARMASTER 
tripod camera head is not completely satisfied, full 
amount of purchase price will be chanted upon return 
of the instrument. 


SEE IT 
AT YOUR 
DEALER'S 

TODAY 





2210 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


—— — 


ALL GEAR OPERATION 
TRIPOD HEAD 





Pat. Pend. 


Features of the Gearmasier 


FIRST: There is no tilt handle to interfere with the 
operator either in panning or tilting, or in getting a 
better view through the view-finder of your camera. This 
feature will be appreciated by owners of LEICA, 
CONTAX, PERFEX, ARGUS and many other miniature 
cameras. The long tilting handle has been the miniature 
camera users bug-a-boo. The GEARMASTER Posture Pan- 
Tilt head permits you to "get into'’ the viewer quicker, 
easier and better than any other camera head on the 
market. 


SECOND: Both the tilting and panning is done by gears— 
engineered to lock quickly, smoothly when a position is 
chosen, and released instant. ly at will, A GEAR 
MOVEMENT IS_ INDISPUTABLY MORE ACCURATE, 
SMOOTH, TRUE AND DEPENDABLE than a hand tilt or 
pan. Look at professional studio tripod heads, the 
camera cranes of the world-famed motion picture studios 
and you will see only gear panning and tilting. The 
GEARMASTER has been designed to surpass . . . not to 
compete. 


THIRD: Every GEARMASTER has a built in vial level to 
insure true horizons and level panning. No more “‘lean- 
ing horizons'’ in your movies if you use a GEARMASTER. 


FOURTH: Special study had been given to the profes- 
sional and amateur 16 mm and 8 mm movie user when 
designing the GEARMASTER. Here again the handle-less 
tripod head will give you slow or fast panning and tilting 
without straining your neck in trying to see what you are 
shooting. Movie-takers cannot afford to be without a 
GEARMASTER, It pays for itself over and over again by 
giving you more footage to the roll of film—by saving 
you from those shots “that got away because the handle 
got in my way." This will be appreciated at sports, 
rodeos, fairs and other places where there is little room 
and little time to get your picture. 





FIFTH: The Gearmaster head will fit practically any 
amateur tripod with a base up to 3/2”. There is a 
nominal charge to fit any tripod beyond 3'/2 inches. 


SIXTH: You can turn in your tripod head on a trade-in 
toward a purchase of a new GEARMASTER. From 50c to 
$5.00 will be allowed for all makes of heads, regardless of 
condition, make or age. 


Photo Engineering Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














Kodak DEVELOPER D-72—widely 

used for many years, is recognized as 

the standard developer for many 

types of photographic papers, includ- 

ing enlarging papers, for positive 

films, and fast panchromatic nega- 

tive films and plates. 

Kodak FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 

DK-20 has proved its ability to pro- 

duce negatives of extremely fine 

grain within normal development 

times with minimum effect on emul- 

sion speed. 

Kodak DEVELOPER D-19 is a rapid, 

clean-working developer recom- 

mended particularly for press and 

commercial films. 

Kodak DEVELOPER D-76 enjoys great popularity be- 
cause of its wide usefulness. Its applications range from 
miniature films to color separations from Kodachrome. 
Realizes full emulsion speed; produces a long gfadation 
scale. 

Kodak DEVELOPER DK-60a is Kodak’s newest de- 
veloper for roll and sheet films. It provides a useful 
combination of relatively fast developing action with 
long life, and is especially suitable for tank use. 

Kodak DEVELOPER D-11 is recommended for black- 
and-white positive film, including material for 2x2-inch 
slides, and lantern-slide plates. It can be depended upon 


ylts are right 


jt pays to concentrate on 

tures and let Eastman prep 
the chemicals. That way you 
only save time for the more 
cinating phases of photograp 
but fuss and bother, too, 
frequently negatives as well. 

Only finest laboratory-chec 
ingredients— Eastman Tes 
Chemicals—are used in K 
preparations, and each formul 
designed to do its work supre 
well. Stick to Kodak chemical 
and you eliminate uncertaint 
insure finer negatives and pri 
At your Kodak dealer’s. 


to produce moderately high contrast and is often useful 
with negative materials for copying. 

Kodak UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER (tubes) provides an eas 
and convenient method of preparing small volumes 0 
dependably fresh developer for films, plates, and papers 
Kodak ACID FIXING POWDER—available in unit size 
for the quick and easy preparation, in quarts, half 


gallons, and gallons, of an acid fixing bath which is 


equally suitable for films, plates, and papers. Othe 
Kodak fixing materials: Single-Powder Hardener and 


Fixer; Rapid Fixer (Concentrated Solution); Testing 


Outfit for Rinse and Fixing Baths. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, Ney 





